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MISS PHYLLIS DARE AS “CINDERELLA ” 


In the pantomime at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Miss Dare is one of two clever sisters, Miss Zena Dare having also achieved 
much success on the stage 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME, 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s, 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d, 
Three months - - - - - gs. 1d, 
ABROAD, 
Twelve months - - - : - £1198. od. 
Six months : - - - - 1gs. 6d, 


Three months : - : : gs. gd. 
The above rates do not include extra numbers, 
Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 


the mails. 
THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 


Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
im English money, by cheques crossed ‘* The London & Westminster Bank"; or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TaATLeEr,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BPEFORD.—Tanton's Hotel. Centre for North Devon. Motor Garage. 


BovRNEMOUTH.— Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 
passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, 
sea-water and medicated baths. The Hoiel is within two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.—For 
tariff, address W. KNEESE, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


ROADWAY (Worcestershire).—Lygon Arms Hotel. Dates from 1540, with oak-panelled 
rooms. Comfortable hunting quarters. Garage. Moderate tarift. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


DAWLSH.—Southwood's London Hotel. Strand. Old established firsi-class family. 


ELIXSTOWE.—"'The Felix.'’ A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, wich south-west 
aspect, facing thesea, Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


[LFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 


JERSEY.— Royal Yacht Hotel. St. Heliers. The oldest established first-class Hotel in the 
{sland. Magnificent position, facing Sea and Harbour. High-class cuisine, with most 
maoderate tariff. 


EAMINGTON £ A.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Litt. Resherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. Unique 
quariers for hunting men. 


LONDON. Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position,in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per day inclusive. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed 


smites with private bathroom. 


LOWESTOFT.- Royal Hotel. The only high-class hoiel near the harbour. Delightful situation. 
Alllatest improvements. ‘lerms on application to Manager. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest afd Isle of Wight. 


ATLOCK BATH.-—'‘The Carlsbad of England.'’ Royal Hotel ana Baths. A Luxurious 
Hotel, with perfect system of Continental aud Electric Baths. 


NEW FOREST, Lyndhurst.—Crown Hotel. 60 rooms. 


PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.— Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Garage. 


PERTH.- Station Hotel. Covered way. ALrrep Foster, Manager. 


CARBORO'.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension, Table d’Hove. Telegrams: ‘‘Cantab, Scarborough.'’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


GOUTHAMP TON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 


hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


NTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laidsout private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 10/- per day, 
Week ends :8/-. Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 
ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Direct Atlantic 
Breezes. For Bcoklet of Details, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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D RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. . 
Twice Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30, The Children's Pantomime. 
“CINDERELLA.” 


Ey Sir F.C. Burnanp, J. Hickory Woop, and ArtHuUR CoLLins. 
Music by J. M. Grover. 


MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS W 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15, a Masquerade in four acts by Ruboteu een Wal tee i 
by Louts N. Parker and Setwyn Brinton, entitled: 
THE HARLEQUIN KING. 
Miss EVELYN MILLARD. 


FIRST MATINEE, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10. 
And every foilowing Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30, 
Box Office ro to 10. Telephone : 3193 and 3194 Gerrard. 


YNDHAM'’S THEATRE, . CHAKLES WYNDHAM. 
Nightly at 9, Matinee Wed. and Sat. at 3. 
CAPTAIN DREW ON LEAVE, by Huserr Henry Davies. 
CHARLES WYNDHAM., MISS MARION TERRY. MISS MARY MOORE. 
Preceded at $.30 by ‘‘The American Widow."’ WYNDHAM'S THEATRE. 


| ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


COLISEUM, CHARING GROSS. 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3, 6, and 9 p.m. 
“THE CHARIOTEERS," London's Latest Sensation, at 3, 6 and 9 p.m, performances. 
“AN ARABIAN NIGHTMARE,” “ ALADDIN’S LAMP,” Chung Ling Soo, ‘* Spring Magic,” &c. 
Prices, od, to 2 Guineas. 


E VEP{GRIE sSiee ATR Es EVERY EVENING AT 8.15. 
"THE. BUGLE CALL.” 
Supported by Specially Selected Variety Prcgramme. 
Every Afternoon at 2.30, Grand Children's Ballet ‘*C1NDERELLA.” 
Manager, Mr. H, J. Hircuins. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS : 


Se omen OF MARK: II].—Ms. SPENCER GOL‘AN, By Atrrep E. T. Watson. 

ustiqted, 

THE HOLKHAM PARTRIDGE WEEK, 1905. By Major ARTHUR AcLAND-Hoop. ZJ/lustra‘ed. 

HUNTING IN IRELAND. By Major ArrHurR HuGuHts-Onstow. Illustrated. 

ON SKATES AND SKA‘tING. by EpGar Woop Syers. Illustrated. 

THER, SON FROM NEW ZEALAND. By Auan R. Hatc-Brown, 

ON THE AUERHAHNBALZ (CAPERCAILZ\1E-SYALKING). By Lieut.-CoLonet Count 
GLEICHEN, C.M.G., D.S.O., C.V.O. Illustrated, 

ROUND tHE WORLD IN A MOTOR-CAR. By Kare D’'Esterre-HuGues. Illustrated. 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XI.— Mr. BURKINGTON'S BEAGLES. By Frank 
SAVILE. 

A DAY IN OUR ELK FOREST. By Sir Henry Seton-Karr, C.M.G., M.P. Illustrated. 

ARENA SPORTS IN INDIA. By A. Sipney Gattrey. Illustrated. 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue November Awarp. Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
‘One of the Books of the Season.”—T, P.’s Weekly. 


“THE COUNTRY, HOUSE PARTY.” 


DORA SIGERSON. 


SeconpD Epirion. 


Hopper & STOUGHTON. PricE Six SHILLINGS. 
‘There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the stories of this 


fascinating volume.’'—-7 ruth. : 
“The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of laughter and 


tears.''"—Evening Standard. 

‘**The Country House Party’ is certainly one of the books of the season that those in search 
of something new and varied will do well not to miss.""—T.P.'s Weehly. 

‘Rich in ideas.’'"—A cademy. 

‘(A highly entertaining and’ pleasant little volume."'--Standard. 

‘« Fall of fancy and pathos, of humour or sadness. They are all good stories."'"—The Times. 

‘Fiction with an idea is not too common among us, and we are grateful to Miss Sigerson 
for her contribution to 1t.''—J/lustrated London News; 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 

Tue Dairy Mart Year Book, 1906. 1s. 6d. (Amalgamated Press.) 

Tue WELL oF THE Saints. By J. M. Synge. With an Introduction by W. B. Yeats. Being Vol. 
IV. of ‘‘ Verses for an Irish Theatre." 3s. 6d. net. (Bullen.) 

Tue UnempLoyep: Cause and Cure. By One of Them, Addressed to Everybody. 1d. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

Tue REMINISCENCES OF A Poor HuntTING Man. Edited by Harold Tremayne. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Drane.) 

Tue C.-B. Boox: €d. (Pall Mall Press.) 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES |. to XVII. of 
eld Euler le le ce es 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Edicor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of an 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest, Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs, It must be 
distinctly understood that novone living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 

part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding, 
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Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Steele. 

The Victim of a Big Jewel Robbery.— 
Mrs. Bowring Hanbury was, before her 
remarriage with Mr. Victor Bowring 
Hanbury, the widow of a former President 
of the Board of Agriculture, the Right 


Gossip 


Srl 1010 TT 


Of fae 


Frederick August. He is to hand her over 
a fortune of 400,000 Austrian crowns ‘to 
compensate her for the loss of the Saxon 
one. As she is also to have an allowance 


of 7,000 crowns a month from her husband 
and 50,000 francs a year from her father 
she will have something on which to 


FI our. 


He tried to restrict her in both directions, 
with the usual result. “The Princess is not 
by any means beautiful but she is very 
attractive, and she is one of the many 
women of high position with whom the 
Shah is alleged to have fallen in love 
during his European excursions. 


MRS. BOWRING HANBURY 


The victim of a very daring robbery of a jewel case containing ornaments 
worth £5,0co or £6.000, which was perpetrated at Euston Station whilst 
Mrs. Hanbury was waiting for the train to take her to her country house 


for Christmas 


Hon. R. W. Hanbury, from whom she 
inherited Ilan Hall, her beautiful place in 
Staffordshire, as well as a large fortune. 
Mr. Hanbury made his own will, which 
gave rise to much litigation, the final 
decision being given by the House of 
Lords in favour of his 


nieces. Mrs. Bowring 
Hanbury is a_ tall, 
graceful woman. Still 
young, she is very 
musical and much 
interested in art. 

The Treasures of 


Ilan Hall.—Ilan Hall 
contains many artistic 
treasures, among them 
a historic bedstead 
which once belonged 
‘to Napoleon I., a de- 
spatch box which was 
picked up on the field 
of Badajoz, a_ rare 
collection of Greek 
coins and arms, in- 
cluding a_ bronze 
Assyrian sword which 
dates fourteen cen- 
turies B.c. and is said 
to be the oldest weapon 
of its kind now in 
existence. 


The Uncrowned 
Queen. — Princess 
Louise, the uncrowned 
Queen of Saxony, has 
come, to a settlement 
with her husband, King 


Philadelphia cf Quaker parents. 


cut under his guidance. 


Elliott.& Fry 


Langfier 


THE KING'S HOSTESS AT CHATSWORTH 


von Alten. 


grandmother of the present duke. 


cultivate her taste for freedom. It was 
the senseless restrictions of the Saxon Court 
that first caused her to rebel. . Her father- 
in-law, the late King, was furious because 
she read romantic novels and went shop- 
ping without ceremony. Hence the trouble. 


THE LATE MR. CHARLES YERKES 


Mr. Charles Yerkes, who has just died at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, was born in 1837 in 
His interest for Englishmen has been in connection with the Central 
London Railway, better known as the Twopenny Tube; this enterprise was his inception, and was carried 
He was also mainly responsible for the conversion of the Metropolitan Railway 
from steam to electric traction, and directed the construction of the Baker Street-Waterloo and several 


other railways that are now being made 


3 


The Duchess of Devonshire is one of the grand dames of the peerage. 
the Kjng’s own ancestors she is a Hanoverian, being a daughter of the Count 
She married in 1852 the 7th Duke of Manchester, and is the 


Copyright of ‘The Tatler” 


Like 
In 1890 she married the Duke of Devonshire 


Sarah at Sixty.-—It was with a shock 
I noticed in the new Who's Who that Sarah 
Bernhardt, the divine Sarah, was sixty as 
long ago as October 22 last. Of course 
Tassume the Who's Who entry is correct. 
It has not varied for years. Norhas Sarah, 
the ever-youthful, who 
is fighting the theatre 
trust in the States with 
the vigour of six-and- 
twenty. Of course 
Sarah Bernhardt’s real 
name is no more Bern- 


hardt than the late 
Henry Irving’s was 


Irving. Her real sur- 
name is Damola, and 
there are people who 
say her real Christian 
name is Rosine instead 
of Sarah. If so she 
must have adopted the 
more partriarchal and 
commonplace fore- 
name just to show how 
easily she could lit 
even the commonplace 
into the regions of 
romantic glory. Per- 
haps, on the other 
hand, the act was pro- 
phetic. The Scriptural 
Sarah played her part 
in a great tragedy in 
the tents of Abraham. 


Her successor plays 
hers in the tents of 
3arnum. May. she 


always keep young ! 
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The Editor Wishes all his Readers a Happy New Year. 


My Christmas Cards.—The first Christmas card for the year 


that reached me came from Mr. Davy Stephens, the well-known 
newsagent of Kingstown Pier, whose cheery figure is known to 
all who cross to Dublin by that route. 


card was also from an Irish friena, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, one of the 
most beloved of personalities both 
with political foes as well as with 
political friends, who is spending 
an honoured retirement in that 
attractive Kentish watering-place, 
Westgate-on-Sea 


From ‘“ Dagonet.’—One of the 
most individual cards that I have 
received came from Mr. George 
R. Sims, while Mr. Thomas J. 
Barratt, the managing director of 
the great Pears’ soap firm, whose 
name has been honourably associated 
with artistic advertisements, sent 
me another of the annual drawings 
of great beauty with which he gives 
pleasure to all his friends; this time 
Mr. Frank Dadd is the artist. 


From some Clever Artists. —Mr. 


card is dainty, as is all his work. 


popular member for Hammer- 


smith. I have had many 
pleasant recognitions from 
humorous artists, including a 
very clever design from Mr. 


Starr Wood. 


From a Well-known Writer. 
—Among one’s many greetings 
from literary friends I select the 
enclosed because it is an original 
verse by Mr. Oswald Crawlurd, 
who writes from Lausanne :— 

I beg to send this Christmas greeting 
With wishes for our early meeting. 
Distance has this to make amends, 

for absence from our home-lett friends ; 
How dear they are we never know 

Until we take the train and go 

A thousand miles away, or so. 

So I don't stop, as you may guess, 

At wishes for your happiness. 

,1 wish my own, that soon I may 

Meet you at dinner, or the play, 

In London Town. Then take this greeting 
And wishes for our speedy meeting. 


From a Publisher.—Certainly one of the daintiest of all my 


Christmas cards came from Mr. 
publisher. 


|. 


have framed, and a 
reproduction in gold 
of the famous essay, 
“Dream Children: a 
Reverie,” with some of 
Mr. Brock’s exquisite 
illustrations. While I 
am writing of Christ- 
mas cards let me not 
forget the most  in- 
genious design of a 
journalist friend, Mr. 
Frederick <A. Atkins, 
who .sends' me. every 
Christmas a collection 
of holiday snapshots. 
Mr. Atkins is a mighty 
traveller, and his very 
fine camera work this 
year includes illustra- 
tions of Chicago, New 
York, sports in mid- 
Atlantic, views of the 
river Thames, a visit 
to Devonshire and 
another to Lowestoft 
—-but there is no- 
where that he has not 
been. 


I am reminded of two recent 
and well-earned honours by a Christmas card from Sir John 
Ellerman, Bart., and yet another from Sir William Bull, 


As becomes a genuine lover of literature Mr. Dent's 
card is an exquisite portrait of Charles Lamb, which I shall 


My second Christmas 


OUR CHRISTMAS 


May ‘Luck be LIBERAL to you 


And may True Happiness -be y' 


fi) 


2. 


Fi 
A 


‘* DAGONET'S " 


Tred Pegram’s Christmas 


the Sco 


FROM ONE. OF 


M. Dent, the well-known 


Wa 


FROM MR. THOMAS J. BARRATT OF 
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“THE TATLER” 


Mementoes of ree 


OPPOSITE THE Ducks, 
Recents Park.N.W. 


WISH. 


this Yule. 


our HOME RULE. 


“CHRISTMAS CARD 


The first two lots in the Irving sale 
were bought by Mr. Albert Jackson, the well-known dealer, on 
behalf of Mr. i H. Leigh. 
and the pair of candelabra formed of natural horn and_ brass, 


They are the carved ivory cr uci fix 


in the centre of each of which is a 
gilt crucifix. They always hung 
in Sir Henry’s bedroom in Grafton 
Street and then at Stratton Street, 
and they brought at the auction 
twenty-six and twelve guineas. re- 
spectively. Mr. Leigh, who also 
acquired several more of the most 
valuable of the Irving memorials, 
subsequently presented” the crucifix 
and the candelabra to his friend, 
Mr. Austin Brereton. Mr, Brereton 
numbers among his other treasures 
of the great actor the old brandy 
flask which Sir Henry always carried 
on his travels. This was presented 
to Mr. Brereton by Mr. H. B. Irving 
and Mr. Laurence Irving shortly after 
their father’s death. It was in Sir 
Henry’s bag at Bradford-—the scene 
of the tragic end. 


The Ubiquitous Scot Again.—Wherever there is a stir in the 


t in the thick of it. 


FROM M® 8 MS CHARLES A-BUCHEL. 64,ADELAIDE RD, NW. 


ARTISTS 


r Office—was free from 


BELMOOR, HAMPSTEAD 


world, from revolutionary Russia with its General Kleigels to 
republican America with its editor, Hearst, there is sure to bea 


William) Randolph Hearst, who has 
been fighting Tammany over 
the New York mayoralty, is 
undoubtedly of Scottish descent 
through his grandfather. The 
latter was one of the trekkers 
who migrated to Missouri from 
South Carolina nez irly a century 


ago, so the family severance 
from Scotland is reasonably 


remote, but the family character 
persisted and persists. J‘armer, 
horsebreeder, and speculator, 
gvandpeve Hearst died a senator. 
His son, the editor’s father, was 
equally adventurous and went 
pioneering further west at the 


time of the Californian gold 
rush. He made a fortune in 
Nevada and then returned to 


old Missouri for another treasure 
he had left behind. 


Petticoat Government.— When 
the last Government was at its 


zenith somebody attributed its momentary success to the number 
of bachelors who held office. 
balance of power, 


Certainly the bachelors held the 


and presumably the country—outside the 


“ 


petticoat government.” But what 
about the new Admini- 
stration? In this the 
bachelors are in a 
negligible = minority. 
The great majority of 
the new ministers are— 
or have been—married 
men, and at least one 
of them—Mr. Birrell— 
has had a second dip in 
the matrimonial lucky 
bag. The fact should 
serve to cheer the lonely 
lives of the spinsters. 
who disturbed © the 
Liberal meeting the 
other day because they 
are denied the vote, 
for as surely as the 
country is ruled by the 
ministers, the ministers 
who are married are 
ruled by their wives, 
and if our rulers are 
ruled by the petticoat, 
are we not all equally 
under petticoat govern- 
ment? But this is a 
mere man’s view. 
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A Circus-rider who Wrote a Well-known Poem. 


MISS ADAH’ 
CHARACTER OF MAZEPPA 


ISAACS MENKEN IN THE 


‘The circus-rider who wrote a famous volume of verse 
entitled Infelicia 


Poetry by a Circus-rider.—My friend, 
““Dagonet,”’ makes interesting comment in 
“Mustard and Cress” in The Referee 
on the author of Infelicia. That a volume 
of poetry that was good enough to 
be attributed to Mr. Swinburne should 
have been written by a circus-rider was 
a sufficiently romantic circumstance, but 
romance made up a very large part of the 
life of Adah Isaacs Menken, whose portrait 
I publish in the character of Mazeppa. It 
is now a grey-headed world that in the 
buoyancy of youth crossed Westminster 
Bridge to Astley’ s Amphitheatre, there to 
‘cheer Adah Menken as Mazeppa. 


A Romantic Career.—Then one recalls 
that she married Heenan, the prize-fighter 
—the famous antagonist of Tom Sayers. 
Thanks to Borrow and other writers prize- 
fighting and literature have long had 
allinities, so it is interesting to remember 
that she was a friend of Mr. Swinburne. 


The little book—* Infelicia. By Adah 
Isaacs Menken. 1868. London, Paris, and 
New York ’’—is before me as I write. There 


is no publishers name on the title-page, 
but we know, thanks to.Mr. Sims, that 
John Camden Hotten published. it, and 
any question as to the authorship is set at 
rest by the fact that the firm of Chatto 
and Windus own the original manuscript. 


Wanted, a New Edition.—ZJnifelicia is 
a dainty little volume with quaint head- 
pieces and tail-pieces of a kind that were 
more common to the long ago, and the 
verse is interesting, partly on personal 
grounds. In any case I wish that this 
little book could be reprinted with an 
introduction by “ Dagonet.” Many would 
wish to read it if the full story of the 
ccircus-rider who wrote it could be given, 
and more particularly if Mr. George R. 
Sims were the writer of that story. 


A Beautiful Theatre.—My congratu- 
lations to Mr. Seymour Hicks upon his 
new theatre, a perfect dream of red 
and gold and white. ‘There is a sense of 
comfort, moreover, which some recent addi- 
tions'to the new and beautiful theatres of 
London’ have not possessed. The very 
name is fascinating—the Aldwych Theatre 
has a pleasant ring about it. As for the 
play, Bluebell in Fairyland is a most oppor- 
tune revival, and every small boy and girl 
in London home for the holidays should 
be taken to see it. 


“ Bluebell in Fairyland.’—Miss Ellaline 
Terriss as Bluebell is as charming -as ever, 
and Mr. Seymour Hicks as~ Dicky the 
crossing-sweeper and as the Sleepy King 
has no -end of opportunities for humour 
and pathos, and makes good use of them. 
ne Murray King has two funny parts in 

the play, while Mr. Bert Sinden has three. 
Miss Sydney Fairbrother is as good as ever 
and Miss Maudi Darrell as a French doll is 
inimitable. It will be seen that Mr. Sey- 
mour Hicks has a strong cast to support 
him, but the play is not entirely dependent 
on its good acting; it is beautifully 
mounted, full of light and tasteful glitter 
of a kind that w ill: please all the children, 
and will never at any moment offend the 
most exacting parent. I have seen Blue- 
bell in Fairyland three times; 1 hope to 
see it again. 


Rajput Ambition. —The highest ambition 
of the Rajput who rules in Bikanir, and 
who recently entertained the Prince of 


Wales, is to copy exactly the English 
gentleman, and especially the English 
officer. He delights in wearing a military 


uniform, and generally has his uniforms 
made in London so as to make sure that 


they shall be absolutely correct. A great 
favourite with a certain horse artillery 
mess a few years ago, he used from time 
to time to exercise all his diplomacy to 
ascertain whether his outer man was 
strictly in accordance with the regulations. 
Of course the officers, rather than cause 
him any chagrin, would give him to 
understand that everything was perfect. 
One day he thought he would make sure 
of his sartorial correctitude, so he asked an 
old sergeant, who was a bit of a martinet, 
point - blank whether he was “all in 
order.” The keen eye of Sergeant 
What's-his-name speedily detected some- 
thing in the sit of his sword-knot, or some 
other minor gaucherie, which betrayed the 
amateur, and the rajah almost wept at 
the humiliating discovery. 


The Worst Offender—At a meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Water Board 
the Finance Committee reported that in 
the matter of the pollution of the river 
Lea the War Office was the worst offender. 
This confirms my own experience. In all 
matters of the public health the Govern- 
ment is always the worst offender. It 
makes laws to compel other people to 
pay some attention to sanitation and 
then carefully exempts its own establish- 
ments from their operation. “The Govern- 
ment gunpowder works poison the sources 
of water supply with effluent in the Lea; 
the Government gun factory poisons the 
air with black smoke at Woolwich; the 
Government sewers poison the legislators 
with effluvia at Westminster; and so on 
all through the list. I believe the most 
insanitary building in the Empire is the 
Local Government Board Office, which is 
supposed to control all the sanitary autho- 
rities of the kingdom. 


Fohuston & Hoffmann 


A GORGEOUS ELEPHANT 
Ridden by the Maharajah of Jaipur when he attended the durbar held by the Prince of Wales at Lahore 
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LONDON AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
A New Series by W. Pett Ridge. 
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“The way I first got to make his acquaint- 

ance was this, and I may mention | 
do not consider myself in the least to blame. 
Aunts think themselves everybody but 
they are not everybody, and I have a mind 
to tell them so. There came the usual 
slack time in the restaurant at about three 
in the alternoon—I remember it as though 
it was only last week; as a fact it was 
last week—and I went to the doorway for 
a breath of fresh air. Fresh air is good 
for one; I defy anyone to contradict me 
there. Further, my contention is that 
when there are no customers waiting to be 
served | have a perfect right to stand at 
the doorway, look at the placards, and 
amuse myself by watching the people go 
by. The manageress does not object, and 
so long as that is the case | don’t much 
care what remarks old-fashioned relatives 
may make. All the same they had better 
be careful. 

I wish to point out that I did not speak 
first. I may have smiled; I may have 
nodded, but I should like to meet the lady 
who had not done as much as that some 
time in her life when in the City. [am 
determined not to take any blame, and | 
won't either. I am quite old enough to 
take care of myself. 

“Busy?” he asked. He was close up 
against the side of the door, slapping his 
left shoulder for the sake of We armth, 

“Not so over and above,” | answered. 
* How about you?” 


“We've always got our hands full,” 


he said in a reserved sort of way. “It 
don’t do to talk about it.” 
“T often think you gentlemen must 


lead a very exciting lile. 7 
“To such an extent,” he said, adjusting 
his collar, “that it ‘becomes absolutely 
monotonous.” 
““Paney:!” 


“Cases,” he went on, ‘cases of a highly 


interesting nature seem to tumble over 
each other's heels. You've no sooner 
cleared one than up comes another. 


First thing in 


, 


Your brain is never free. 
the morning to the last thing at night——’ 

“Good to have the necessary health 
and strength,” I said. 

“We're supposed ’’—here he straightened 
himself up—‘ we're ‘supposed to “be thie 
finest body of men in-the world.” 

He talked about one or two other 
matters and then an early customer came 
in for tea and | said, ‘‘ Well, you must 
excuse me,’ and che said, “I must be 
getting along or else I shall have someone 
down on me.” And off he went. 

lam accustomed to a certain amount 
of attention, being perhaps more attrac- 
tive than some, and I paid no more 
thought to the chat we had had together 
than nothing at all. Certainly he was a 
fine-looking fellow, but, as I say, I get 
acquaintec d with sucht a number and likely 
enough I get a trifle particular. When a 
young lady can pick and choose it makes 
her treat an incident of this kind in an 
offhand sort of way. It was not until the 
following afternoon at just about the same 
hour that my mind went back, and then 
not until I caught sight of him passing by 
the doorway and glancing i In. 
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No. I.-A Civil Case. 
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Change in the weather, miss,’ he 
remarked, “or else it’s my fancy.” 

“Tt's not near so cold.” ; 

“Maybe,” he said, “maybe you haye 
a warm heart.” 

“That's not for me to say.” 

“My first impressions are 
wrong.” 

“You're entitled to your opinion,” 1 
agreed. “What are your hours ?’ 

He told me, and I told him what mine 
were; he said he considered them much 
too long. He expressed a hope that cus- 
tomers were always civil towards me and 
said that if an exception ever occurred all 
I had to do was to mention it to him and 
he would give a word of caution. He had 
been at the work for over six months and 
the tips he had picked up would fill the 
Bank of England; if I should require 
advice or if any relative required advice 
on any point of law I could not do better 
than consult him. Go to a solicitor, and 
what did it mean? Why, a bill of costs 
and expenses as long as your arm. He 
had been down to his home in Hampshire 
on a recent Sunday and the entire day had 
been occupied in settling legal points that 
had arisen in the village. 

“Giving you no time,” I said chaflingly 
“to be with your young lady.’ 

He turned red. ‘Pardon. me,” he 
said. “If I felt inclined to make a selec- 
tion I shouldn't have far to go at the 
present moment.” 

“What's her name I wonder ?’ 

“Tell me yours and you'll 
answer.” 

Iam too much used to compliments to 
ake much notice of them in a general 

ray. Quite one-half of our customers in 
Oieen ‘Victoria Street say when I put 
down their check, ‘ Wilt thou be mine?’ 
and “Hast thou decided on the day, fair 
one?” and ‘“‘Is it to be banns or special 
licence ?”’ and lively remarks of the kind, 
and I take them for what they are worth. 
But something in that chap’s voice made 
me think for a moment, and I felt in hopes 
that le would say more, but he seemed to 
imagine ‘he had already said too much, 
and remarking that he had no right to 
waste my time or his own he saluted and 
went olf. I made three blunders that 
afternoon, giving white coffee instead of 
black, and I served one old fellow with a 
buttered scone instead of dry toast. 

One of my aunts, already referred to, 
had a bit of trouble with a young couple 
lodging in her house, and she was saying 
what steps she intended to take to get rid 
of them, and mentioning that she would 
like to make sure first of all that she was 
perfectly in the right in what she proposed 
to do. She had consulted a young man 
at the chemist’s shop, but she felt certain 
from his manner of answering that he did 
not really know. 


seldom 


get the 
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“Well,” said my mother, ‘“ Rosie here 
is about the likeliest one to help you. 
She comes across all sorts and conditions 
in her daily work.” 

“T know a gentleman,” I said, “ who 
could give good advice in a friendly way.” 

“T've no desire to run into expense,” 
remarked my aunt. ‘All I want is ‘yes’ 
or ‘no.’” 

“Tell me the facts,’ I said, “and I'll 
lay them before him and see what he 
says.” 

My aunt was waiting for me the next 
night when I reached home, and directly 
I told her that according to my friend she 
was perfectly entitled to treat the young 
couple and their furniture in the way she 
proposed, off she went like a shot, scarcely 
waiting to thank me for the trouble I had 
taken. 1 mentioned to mother where [ 
had gone for the information, and she said 
there was nothing like taking advice from 
people who were in a position to know, 
and that if I liked and if he seemed to 
have a good chance of promotion there 
existed no earthly reason why I should 
not ask him home to tea on the following 
Sunday so that he might have the pleasure 
of making mother’s acquaintance. [told 
him all this, and he became very red in the 
face again and said it would be a good 
opportunity for buying a new necktie. 

Oh dear! the days did seem to go 
slowly. Once or twice I caught sight of 
him but it happened to be when I was 
busy and I could do nothing more than 
wave my hand. Mother  chafled me 
because on the Sunday | Jaid the cloth 
and everything before two o'clock. At 
the last moment we remembered it 
would please my aunt to meet lim and 


thank him, and we sent a note round 
inviting her to call. I was looking out 
ol the front window when I saw a long, 


clumsy-looking fellow in a country. suit 
of clothes and a bowler hat about two 
sizes too large, and I had begun to laugh 
when he caught sight of our number and 
opened our gate. Directly afterwards up 
came my aunt, and they were at the front 
door together when | opened it. 

“So” you're the one, are you?” said 
my aunt when I had introduced them. 
“You're the person that knows all about 
the law. They'd better make you a 
judge, I think, or else send you back into 
the countryagain. Are you aware, young 
man, that j acted on your advice and that I 
find now I’ve put myself in the wrong and 
that my lodgers are going to bring an 
action against me?) Andall through you, 
my lad; all through you. If it wasn’t for 
my good bringing up I’d jolly well——” 

He did not stay to tea, and I daresay 
for once he decided right. I have spoken 
to others about the allair and they tell me 
that there is what is called criminal law 
and there is what is called civil law, and a 
City constable may know something about 
one without knowing anything of the 
other. But Iam not going to stand any 
more unkind snacks from my mother or 
my mother’s people in regard to the affair, 
and I have written all this that they may 
see that I don’t take the least notice of 
what they say. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 


Parson: Well, John, and have you formed any good resolutions for the New Year? 
John: Aye, that | have. and the old missus too; we be goin’ to join the choir 
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Dover. Street Studios 


MISS DORIS DEANE 


Now playing in Aladdin at Birmingham 


At the Lane.—The premiere of Cinder- 
ella was the most skilful and the least 
tedious I have ever seen at Drury Lane. 
That it should ever be otherwise is due, | 
think, largely to the fact that music-hall 
people have in recent years been utilised 
so much, and it is dillicult to get these 
“artists” to learn their parts. This year 
Mr. Collins has availed himself of the 
service of real live theatre actors such as 
Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. Walter Passmore, 
Miss Pollie Emery, and Miss Emily Spiller. 
Then Mr. Fragson has nothing in 
common with our own music-hall con- 
tingent, for he possesses the style of high 
comedy rather than burlesque ; and, last of 
all, Mr. Collins has had the good sense to 
tell a story and tell it straightly. I Ieel 
sure that he has many other improvements 
in his mind for our future delectation. 


Play Fictorial 
MISS CLARA PITT 


One of the girls at the Gaiety 


some time in London, have had to work upon. 
a somewhat melodramatic story of a peer’s son in love with a shep- 
herd’s daughter as the trunk on which to hang the branches of Jan 


Maclaren’s fancy. Personally I prefer the branches. 


“drukken.” 


Macgreegor.” 


France and Scotland 
Entertainm Londoners. 


Cinderella..—The part of Cinderella is 
prettily played by Miss de Sousa, a young 
American who knows how to fill a house 
with her voice. Mr. Passmore is quite in 
hic element, and Mr. Randall has adjusted 
his own methods, so that he remains quite 
in the picture. 

Fragson’s Triumph.—Personally I like 
Mr. Fragson the best of all, for he has a 
real distinction and a nice light touch 


that does much to lighten the pon- 
derosity which all elaborately - staged 


productions suffer from. 1 only wished 
we had had more of Fragson. Perhaps 
we shall before the end of the season. 


pe 


MDLLE. DERVAL, WHO APPEARS AT THE ROYALTY 


A Scots Play.—Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, put on by Mr. 
William Mollison at the St. James's, is almost as good as we can expect 
from the material on which Mr. Augustus Thomas, the author ol 
Arizona, and Mr. James MacArthur, an American-Scot who was for 
They have selected 


The Play-acting.—Mr. William Mollison is really 
very powerful as the old shepherd, his resonant 
yoice suiting the vasty Calvinism of that worthy. 
In striking contrast is the comedy of Mr. Alec 
Thompson as a postman who is what the Scots call 
Then there are two little children most 
excellently played by real Scots as alive as “ Wee 
Miss Braithwaite is charming, but in 
a purely English way, as the shepherd’s daughter, 
and Miss Lettice Fairfax makes the prettiest picture 
as an early nineteenth-century belle. 
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Dover Street Studios 


MISS ALICE RUSSON 


Principal girl in CinderellaZat Glasgow 


Plays in French. — Madame [Recjane 
opens an eight-weeks season of French 
plays at the Royalty Theatre to-morrow. 
There ought to be plenty of scope for a 
French theatre in London—far more, one 
would think, than for a German theatre, 
and Soho is just the place to exploit. 
Madame Réjane starts full of high hope, 
and | trust she will not be disappointed. 
One of her company is Mdlle. Marie 
Louise Derval, who has been play- 
ing the véle of Lady Maud in Bri- 
chanteau, a comedy by 
M. de Ferandy.  Al- 
though Mdlle. Derval 
looks unmistakably 
French she plays this 
English part — which 
she created — with 
great charm. 


MISS NORA BAYES 


The pretty American comédienne at the Palace 


Lallie Charles 
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A REAE LIVE DOLE IN “BLUEBELL” AT THE ALDWYCH. 
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Campbell & Gray 
MISS MAUDI DARRELL- SPECIALLY POSED IN HER DRESSING-ROOM FOR “THE TATLER” 


Miss Darrell gets several good chances in Bluebell in Fairyland, and she seizes her opportunity. She sings a catchy song about the Belle of Bow and then figures as a 
dancing doll. Miss Darrell was formerly at the Gaiety. She played for a time in The Girl from Kay's, and has since appeared in several musical comedies 
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Books that Interested me in I905. 


[2 asking me to name the books that 

I have read with special interest in 
the past twelvemonth the Editor of Tue 
TATLER takes over the work of my con- 


science. But he does it more thoroughly ; 
he will have the answer in black and 
white. 


To him, therefore, I owe the discovery 
that my reading has been rather too much 
of the town, towny. Last January | was 
reading the biography of edward Burne- 
Jones, “and it is perhaps significant that 
what impressed me most in that fine record 
was the python grasp of London. In a 
remarkable passage Lady. Burne - Jones 
tells us how the Cistercian monastery in 


Charnwood Forest left on the young 
student an ineffaceable impression. 
“Teriends, wife, and children all knew 


the undercurrent of longing in his soul 
for the rest and peace which he thought 
he had seen there that day; he did not 
disguise it from them, and in his later 
years often spoke of the dream, which had 
walked step by step with him ever since, 
of some day leaving everyone and every- 
thing, and entering its doors and closing 
them behind him.” These sentences have 
dwelt with me, but my reading has not 
been of the forest or the cloister. 
Decidedly the new book that interested 
me most in 1g05 was Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer’s The Soul of London, published at 
the end of April. I can recall the date 
because I read this book in a big Glasgow 
hotel, through a window of which I looked 
out on the lonesome Sunday railway lines 
that linked me to London. There, in the 
“second city,” one perceived the futility 
of regarding London as first toany second, 
or of applying to her any material measure- 
ments. And it is with a disregard of such 
methods that Mr. Hueffer started out. His 
aim is rather to capture the cadence of 
that total voice which rises within the 
unseen bounds of London, and from pene- 
tralia which no single eye can explore. 
He employs detail only to this end, but it 
is wonderfully good detail. Thus we read 
of a caretaker. who breeds pheasants in 
the green enclosure of a City churchyard, 
overlooked by the plate-glass windows of 
merchants’ offices. In October, when the 
birds, utter their wild, throaty cries, their 
owner says with rapture, “Doesn't it 
make you think of Norfolk?” No such 
interesting attempt as this has been made 
to collect and state London’s ultimate 
character, to throw against her mists the 


curves of her total unconscious design. A 
fine perception lay in the idea that man 
has made of London a work so vast that 
it seems to coalesce with nature, and to 
be “almost as essentially a natural pro- 
duct as any great stretch of alluvial soil.” 

We can all accept such thoughts 
about London, but we do not live in 
them any more than did Horace Walpole, 
whose letters, in Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s 
monumental edition in sixteen volumes, 
have fallen into line on my shelves during 


Painted by bl. R. Hughes 
GEORGE MACDONALD ; 


The author of Robert Falconer, ‘Alec Forbes, and many 
other charming novels, died on September 18. He was 
born in 1824 


the year. It is impossible to say anything 
new about Walpole’s gossip. Is it worth 
the space of sixteen volumes? Of course 
it is. Yet if one is asked to name the 
finest letters in the language one is sup- 
posed to answer, Cowper’s, and then, | 
believe, Lamb’s. I am not interested in 
any customary scale of merit, and | may 
perhaps say without irrelevance that 
the letters which I most want to read, and 
to read often, are those of Horace Walpole, 
Lord Byron, and Edward FitzGerald. If 

ask myself what these letters have in 
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common to explain my preference I can 
only answer that they are essentially com- 
munications of fact and crisp opinion from 
one man to another. I like letters to be 
that. I like them to flower—of course 
they must flower—lrom that simple stem. 
Letters which hasten to put forth blooms 
of wit and fancy, or which linger in reflec- 
tion, do not in the end refresh me so much. 
As for the personality revealed, that is an 
endless subject. Horace Walpole’s letters 
make me think better of him than I have 
been taught to think. But why are we 
always edging up to the judgment seat, 
injuriously anxious to acquit a Walpole of 
triviality or a FitzGerald of indolence ? 
Enough! I thank Mrs. Toynbee for Wal- 
pole’s Letters in sixteen volumes, whereof 
the last is all index, a spoon worthy of 
the dish. 

For me the novel of the year was 
George Gissing’s last story, Will Warbur- 
ton, Able critics have wafted to Gissing’s 
shade their approval of what they are 
pleased to call his later and sunnier outlook, 
his diminished bitterness, and what not. 
It is a matter of opinion. Mine is that 
Gissing’s most “ depressing’ novels were 
his best—and I have read many of them 
thrice. And here let me remark that the 
much-welcomed grace and scholarship of 
Henry Ryecroft and By the Ionian Sea were 
long ago to be found, less isolated of 
course, in The Emancipated, The New Grub 
Street, Born in Exile, The Strange Women, 
and other of Gissing’s novels. You were 
always in the hands of a man of fine taste, 
whose style, classically firm, was also 
curiously adapted to its purpose. As for 
his knowledge of every-day life and human 


nature Gissing put his best work into 
books like The Whirlpool, The Year of 


Jubilee, and A Life’s Morning, to name no 
others. In his later novels he did not, I 
think, cut so deeply into the matted lives 
of average men and women. Greatly as I 
enjoyed Will Warburton I should recom- 
mend some earlier book to anyone desiring 
to understand the range and quality of this. 
fine—I venture to say this great—novelist. 
Other books of the year that came 
home to me were Mr. E. V. Lucas’s Life 
of the Lambs (this for life-long reference) ; 
Catherine B. Johnson's William Bodham 
Donne, which joins my FitzGerald group. 
of books; Mr. Henry James’s English Hours ; 
Mr. Paul’s Life of Froude (especially its 
last chapter); and the late Mr. Sidney 
Gilpin’s Life of Sam Bough, the painter. 


Eliott & Fry 
WILLIAM SHARP 


We have sustained five regrettable losses in literature during the year. 
He had also contemplated a critical work upon Thackeray, who was far and away his favourite novelist. 
best after-dinner speaker since George Augustus Sala reigned in that capacity. 
author of the books associated with the name of ‘‘ Fiona Macleod.” 


of Heine; he further wrote novels and poems. 
attracted some attention, 


mount and My Friend Prospero, showed less originality. 


born of Irish parentage in Dundee in 1841. 


L. F. AUSTIN 


» Russell 


To Mr. George Macdonald I have referred above. 


HENRY HARLAND 


He was one 
The death of William Sharp has synchronised with the announcement that he was the 
In his own name, however, he wrote a life of Rossetti, another of Severn (the friend of Keats), another 
Mr. Henry Harland made his earliest reputation as a short story-writer, then as literary editor of The Yellow Book he 
but his real fame accrued from the publication of The Cardinal's Snuff-box, of which many thousands were sold. Two later novels, The Lady Para- 
Professor Jcbb, who died at Cambridge on D.cember 9, was 
He had held the chair of Greek at Cambridge from 1880 to 1905, and sat as M.P. for his university. 


‘The Tatler” Russell 


SIR RICHARD JEBB 


Mr. Louis Austin was a brilliant journalist, and he was the author of a little book entitled At Random. 


of the wittiest writers of his time, and probably the 


He was one of the greatecct 


classic scholars of our time and had made considerable contributions to Engl’sh literatu'e in elucidation of Greek culture 


THE LITERARY DEATH ROLL OF THE YEAR 


IO 
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Thhe Tashi Lama: Received by the Prince of Wales. 
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J. Burlington Smith 
The Prince received the Tashi Lama at Calcuttaon December 29. Tibet has two spiritual heads. One is the Dalai Lama of Lhassa, the other the Tashi Lama of Shigatse ; 
but as the former fled before our expedition we placed the latter in charge of political affairs. At present he is on a tour of inspection of his monasteries. He is just 
twenty-two and wears spectacles. He is accompanied by his aunt and by the Raj Kumar of Sikkim. He entered Darjeeling on November 20, riding a shaggy Tibetan pony. 
Hundreds of Bhutias humbled themselves before him, kissing his garment and presenting him with money. He helda reception in the Drum Druid hote!, where a temporary 
throne was erected for him. Here he received many pilgrims and touched their heads most unconcernedly with a little stick which had a red piece of cloth tied to it. He 
was conveyed to the station (which was covered with bright yellow cloth) in a rickshaw drawn by devout Bhutias, and travelled on December 2 to Calcutta in a special train, 
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Thhe New Year’s Programme 


By Barry Pain. 


SPATTER NNT 


| found him in one of the waiting-rooms at the back of the 

Beyond. [must confess that I was much surprised by his 
appearance. I had not expected to find a young man in the 
prime of life. 

“You really are 1906?” I asked. 

“ Of course I am,” he said irritably. “ You people up there 
form your own senseless ideas of us, but that does not oblige 
us to fit in with them. At this present moment there are 
seventeen thousand two hundred and three writers, some of 
whom are partially intelligent, scribbling about the birth of 
the new year and the death of the old. Of course, no year 
is ever born and no year ever dies; that’s obvious enough, 
isn't it?” 

“Quite so,” I said. 
I knew him to be in 
possession of informa- 
tion which might be 


of some pecuniary 
value to me so I was 
anxious to humour 
him as far as pos- 
sible. 

“Then look at 
the artists,’ he said 
fiercely. ‘‘ They draw 


pictures of me as a 
baby with no clothes 
on.” 

“Disgraceful!” I 
said sympathetically. 

“ Diseraceful and 
disgusting, and not 
even logical. Why, 
when the time comes 
for you people up 
there to lose the 
pleasure of my society 
those same artists will 
draw other pictures of 


me aS a man in a 
condition of extreme 
senility. Now, I ask 


you, can one pass from 
boyhood to old age 
in a period of twelve 
months? Is it usual ? 
Is it right?” 

I gave him some 
more sympathy. I 
said that the thing 
was a scandal, but 
that the police were 
notoriously slack in 
such matters. I added 
that itmade my blood 
boil to think about it. 
This gave me a tactful 
excuse for not thinking 
about it and changing 
the subject. 

’“Now, sir,” I said 
deferentially, “with respect to this little programme of yours.” 

His manner was distinctly peevish. ‘I don’t know how the 
law stands in these matters,” he said, “but after the way I 
have been misrepresented I have a good mind not to have a 
programme at all. What would you say to that?” 

“ Well, sir, it would be very unusual. When a new party 
comes into office they are expected to say what they are going 
to do. If you would consult Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
I am sure he would tell you that this was so.” 

“T never consult anybody. If 1 wish to be unusual, why 
shouldn't I be?” 

“Certainly. Every year gets spoken of as a most unusual 
year. That is what they will say about you in any case.” 

“Will they?” he said gloomily. ‘‘ Well, look here, what is 
it you want? Shall I take you round the garden and point out 
my favourite flowers; shall. I give you a photograph of the 
cosy-corner; shall I tell you what first made me think of 
calling myself 1g06?”’ 


‘*Come awa’ intae my parly,” said Sir Campbell-Bannerman, 
‘‘For we maun keep the bawbees in guid auld Scotland’s han’” 
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“That would all be very interesting, but it belongs to a 
rather different type of interview. What I wanted especiall: 
was some information as to the future.” : 

“Back at the programme idea, are you? All right,” he 
said resignedly. ‘It is quite against my principles, but | 
suppose I shall never get rid of you till I have told you. Take 
out your note book. Now then. The year 1906,” he said, 
with an ecclesiastical intonation, “ will be characterised by a 
spirit of unrest, In this country during the months of June and 
July days, or even longer periods, of warm weather may be 
expected. We shall hear from the tropics of earthquake shocks 
of small or great intensity. In many ways the year will prove 
to be a better season 
for some things than 
for others. An illus- 
trious personage will 
be called to his long 
rest.” 

Here I threw down 
my pencil in disgust. 
“This is no good at 
all,” I said; “ you are 
simply talking like a 
penny prophetic al- 
manack.” 

“Was 1?” he said 
cheerfully, “you 
should be pleased ; 
these penny prophetic 
almanacks have an 
immense sale. The 
triumphant spread ol 
education has enabled 
the lower orders to 
read everything which 
they would better be 
without. Write —a 
penny almanack your- 
self; I have given you 
the material.” 

“T should prefer, 
sir, to enter a market 


where there was less 
competition. Tell me 
one definite fact which 
could not have beer. 
guessed.” 

“Not one wora 
more.” 

“One word only 


and then I promise | 
will go.” 

Very well,” he 
said, ‘on the distinct 
understanding that 
you do goimmediately 
I will give the correct 
answer to any question 
of yours about the 
future if it can be an- 
swered in one word.” 

“Thank you very much,” I said; “my question is a simple 
one. What is the name of the horse that will win the Derby?” 

‘A perfectly fair question, and I answer it with pleasure,” 
he said. 

[We regret that owing to pressure on our space it has been 
found necessary to omit the conclusion of this article—Ep.] 
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A “Tatler” Chestnut.—At a country fair a man went up to 
a tent where some ell were on show and stared wistfully up at 
the sien. ‘I'd like to go in there,” he said to the keeper, 
“Dut it would be mean to go in without my family, and | 
cannot allord to pay for my wile and seventeen children.” 


The keeper stared at him in astonishment. “Are all those 
your children?” he gasped. ‘Every one,’ said the man. 


“You wait a minute,” said the keeper; “I’m going to bring 
the elk out and let them see you all.” 
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Mr Kred Kerr in “~ Public Opinion” at Wyndham’s. 
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Mr. Kerr played the part of the peppery ex-British consul at Honduras in Public Opinion, which was withdrawn on Saturday. He was born Frederick Grinham Keen, 
was educated at the Charterhouse and Caius College, Cambridge, and studied for the Bar, but took to the stage at the age of twenty-one. He has a unique style of 
his own, representing the well-to-do and rather conventional Englishman with immense effect 
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Meee was his name. By night he played 
second violin in the Charivari Theatre. 
By day he carved delicate fantasies in miniature from wood or bone. 
These he sold at satisfactory prices, for his thick fingers held the 
cunning of the genuine artist. He possessed a pair of twinkling 
blue eyes, a sturdy and graceless figure, and an imperishable enthu- 
siasm for all things and people of the stage. The passion of his 
life was “ the profession.” Ambition had for him no other meaning. 
“But it iss not for me, the actor’s life,” he-would sigh in his 
careful German-English, which in moments of excitement was prone 


to revert to ill-Anglicised German. ‘I have tried it all. Tragedy— 
and they laugh. Comedy—and they look, oh, so sad. Even the 


acrobatics—for I have been a performer of my Turn Verein. The 
tumble tricks I could do, yes. But lam clumsy. No engagement 
anywhere. So I play in the orchestra. It iss next best.” 

On his principle of “next best” Dolph lived in a theatrical 
boarding-house, though his means and his friends called him to one 
of the lesser German clubs. To this house at the opening of the 
holiday season came certain members of Benny Hughes’s Gus and 
the Goblin company. Then and there Dolph ceased to diffuse the 
romance of his nature abroad through the dramatic firmament and 
concentrated it upon one of the lesser lights, Maida. 

Maida was the “Flying Fay” of Benny Hughes’s troupe. Her 
first flight (v/@ invisible wire), from the centre of the Charivari 
balcony to the stage in a fluff of gauze from which she waved a 
starred sceptre, brought Dolph’s heart into his mouth, That im- 
pressionable organ never so far returned to its proper location but 
that each fresh sight of Maida called it up again. As for the 
imperious fairy she might never have identified the second violin of 
the orchestra with the plump little ground-floor lodger of the 
boarding-house who had once or twice greeted her in the hallway 
with a respectfully-admiring bow but for an after-theatre incident 
in the Christmas-week run. In some way she had missed the 
wardrobe woman, who was “mother” to the unattached girls of the 
company, and had come out alone after the performance. A little 
after her came Dolph. At the corner she met three young men, two 
of whom promptly removed silk hats and made profound obeisance. 

To say that Maida was alarmed would be to her an injustice, In 
many respects she was old for her nineteen years, notably in the 
stage woman’s confident ability to take care of herself. Wisely she 
refrained from speech, which would have been to invite sprightly 
retort, and set her eyes and footsteps firmly forward. 

“Don’t hurry. Stop and be sociable,” invited one of the men, 
stepping unsteadily in front of her. 

Maida lifted her face and looked him in the eye. 

“Why, it’s the little fairy queen. This zy luck,” exclaimed the 
second man a little thickly. ‘Come and have some honeydew 
and ambrosia in Rector’s well-and-favourably-known elfin bower, 
Titania.” 

He lurched hospitably forward and lurched back again as a 
low-set, plump shoulder interposed between the girl and himeelf. 

“ Ex-cuse me, gentlemen,” said Dolph in tones of mild remon- 
strance. “You make a small mistake. She iss a good girl.” The 
little musician had a frank way of going direct to the heart of matters 
that was a trifle disconcerting at times. 

“‘ What the devil is it to you if she is?” demanded the bumped 


one. ‘You aren’t asked to this supper party, Dutchy.” 
“No? Well I don’t feel bad,” said the other good-naturedly. 


He began to edge forward a little. ‘“ May I take you home, miss ?” 

The man in front looked undecided, but his companion after a 
moment’s hesitancy jolted heavily into the little German so that he 
was forced over against the girl. With a sudden feeling of surprise 
and content she felt his coat sleeve tauten with the swell of a mighty 
muscle underneath. 

“You go on, miss,” he said hastily. 
police officer maybe.” 

“Are you going to fight all three of them?” she gasped in 
admiring alarm. 

“ No, miss. 


“ Around the corner iss a 


I dassen’t fight.” Her admiration turned suddenly 
to disgust. “I holt them here till you get away.” 

But now the third man struck in. He seemed soberer than his 
friends. “Oh, here, let’s quit this nonsense,” he protested im- 
yatiently. ‘*Can’t you fellows see you’ve got the wrong girl ?” 
He pulled away Dolph’s assailant. “ You'll pardon him, Miss—er 
Titania,” he apologised to the girl. “The fact is we’ve all been 
celebrating a little. Christmas Eve, you know; and as we'll all be 
sorry for this to-morrow we'll take time by the forelock and assure 
you of our repentance now.” 

“As for you, you Dutch turnip,” put in the belligerent, “ if it 
wasn’t for the lady ’d make a mess of you.” 

But the turnip was already hustling Maida around the corner. 
No sooner had they turned than her pent-up wrath burst out upon 
poor defenceless Dolph. 
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THE LITTLE FAT FIDDLER 
By Samuel HlopKimns Adams. 
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“And you call yourself a man,” she began, her eyes blazing: 

‘““Ye=, miss, off course,” replied the matter-of-fact Dolph. 

* Oh, if I were only--why didn’t you knock them down?” she 
cri_d, stamping her foot at him. 

“ Why—why—why, miss,” stammered Dolph, quite paralysed by 
this attack, “if you want me I might knock down one; but three— 
I don’t know could I do it. Besides, I dassen’t fight.” 

“ Coward !” she said. 

Dolph looked at her, and suddenly she found herself a little Lit 
sorry. 

“No, it iss not that what you think,” he said slowly. 
that I am afraid ; it is that I must do what iss ordered.” 
“Ordered ? Who ordered you not to fight? Your doctor ?” 

“No, miss. I don’t keep a doctor. My orchestra leader.” 

Her laughter rang out clear and high. ‘Am JIamanoramIa 
mouse?” She trilled the line from the old vaudeville song gaily. 
Dolph smiled responsively. 

“Once I get in a fight,” he said, ‘I break a thumb. 
second violin one must have the thumb—two thumbs. My orchestra 
leader was mad. He said I should get in no more fights. ‘What 
if my whole orchestra gets in fights?’ he says to me. ‘With 
broken thumbs how shall the music be played?’ So I dassen’t 
fight.” 

“ Well, upon my word !” cried the girl, divided between astonish- 
ment and disdain, “ I’ve never taken any orders from anybody since 
I grew up.” 

“Ah ! with you it iss different,” he replicd sombrely. “ Nobody 
could give an order to you. You are the kind that one must ask— 
must beg. But for us others who are nothing, who do the little 
work, there is one thing only. Die Pflichttreue. How do you cal! 
itin English ? The discipline ; so. To do what iss ordered ; that 
is best. That I learn in the German army.” 

“You were a soldier?” Her eyebrows were lifted. 

“Sure, miss. Off course. I was born in Germany. 
honour medal from the army.” 

“ror being the best-disciplined main ?” she mocked. 

“No, it iss for being the best bugler in the corps,” returned Dolph 
proudly. 

“ Did you play the ‘ retreat’ best ?” asked the scornful fay. 

‘Now you laugh at me,” said he dubiously as they turned in ai 
the boarding-house. ‘Good night, Miss Maida,” he continued. ‘I 
am sorry you get frightened like that. You should not go out alone. 
Here in Chicago it iss not safe always. Could I—should you 
mind y 

“1 don’t believe I was half as frightened as you were,” she broke 
in. Then with an impulse to kindliness, “ But you did help me; 
and if you like you may bring me home to-morrow after the show.” 

It was a radiant Dolph who sat up half the night toiling over 
a block of ivory which he had extravagantly bought against the 
coming of a Great Idea, ‘he Great Idea had come. It was 
Maida. 

That week saw them much together. The other girls of the 
company twitted Maida on her conquest, but there was no contempt 
in their teasing, for the sturdy little violinist with his pleasant face, 
his cherry, clumsy, kindly manners, and a certain sense of reliable 
character that drew people to him, was held in warm regard. 
Conscience began to prick Maida. Dolph’s devotion, a dov-like 
worship that asked no return, had become too evidently serious to 
be a thing of amusement to her, for she was an honest-hearted girl. 
And the worst of it was that she was strongly drawn to him. She 
might even have cared for him, she thought, but for that fatal flaw 
at the outset of their acquaintance, for no true woman can love a 
man who will not fight for her as best he may. 

“Discipline,” mocked Maida, deriding some new feeling that 
struggled within her. “*‘To do what iss ordered, that iss lest.’ 
Very well. I order you to keep out of my mind.” 

On the morning before New Year’s Day she peeped in at the 
door of Dolph’s studio as he called his little front room, and saw 
him gazing at a liny white figure that stood on a table. Coming in 
a-tiptoe she stopped short, struck with the beauty of the lightly-poised 
elfin figure. 

“How lovely !” 
involuntarily. 

He turned his face and she saw that there had been tears in his 
eyes. 

“Tt is you,” he said simply. “I call it Geistesfluegel—Spirit- 
wings. Soon they will bear you away from me, those wings of the 
spirit. And I, I shall not be able to follow your flight. But this— 
Ikeep. WVicht wahr.” 

“Oh, it can’t be me,” protested the girl a little awed. “1 never 
was like that. Did you do it all yourself? Why haven’t you ever 
shown me—I didn’t know—do you always do such beautiful thinys ?” 
she asked confusedly. 


“Tt iss not 


To play 


I got an 


She had spoken the half-whispered tribute 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by George Belcher. 
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SOMETHING TO BE PROUD OF 
Rev. Sproggins: I’m pleased to hear your grandson is so well behaved, Mrs. Buddle 


Mrs. Buddle: Ah, sir, ’e’s jist like ’is pore dear father; ’e always ’ad a bit took off ’is sentence for good be’aviour 
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He smiled up at her. ‘* Nothing like this before. It iss from my 
heart. Nothing like this again.” 

Oh, but you must,” she cried impulsively. ‘‘ You will be a great 
sculptor, and when I am a star I will come back and pose for you. 
I came in to tell you that this is my birthday,” she continued with 
gay audacity, ‘‘and you must give me something you have sculped 
for a present.” 

““T have sculped much.” He adopted the word trustingly. 
must take what you will. I shall be honoured.” 

When they set out for the matinée she carried a quaint little 
ebony figure of a blind newsdealer, he his Spirit-wings, which he would 
always have with him now like a devotee. 

“Ym not coming on after the first act to-day,” she told him. 
“Mr. Hughes is going to let me go out in front as a birthday treat. 
Will you look for me ?” 

“Sure, Miss Maida. 


VOU 


Where will you be ?” 

“Balcony—centre. Right near where | fly from. Back to the 
perch.” She cocked her head birdwise at him. ‘You must look 
up at me and then you'll know you have a special audience and play 
your best.” 

“ Always I do that,” said Dolph smiling. 
better.” 

“1s that discipline—with a big, big D ? ” she asked mischievously, 
nodding to him as they parted. 

It was a crowded house over which the Flying Fay waved her 
wand as Dolph’s eyes followed her down the long, slow, graceful 
descent that afternoon. At the close of the act he hurried behind 
hoping for a sight of her, but already she was on her way to: her 
seat and the little musician turned with a sigh to await the orchestra 
call. As the curtain rose on 7he Ballet of the Sprites in the second 
act he could see her from the tail of his eye looking very trim and 
slight in her street clothes and viewing the scene with critical con- 
templation. Suddenly his attention was diverted by a flash from 
behind and something went plop! like a popgun, up in the flies. 
Several of the sprites faltered in the dance and looked upward 
anxiously. There was an uneasy stir in the audience. A languid 
phantasm of grey, gauzy smoke floated into Dolph’s line of vision 
just above the top of the curtain and hung there—a portent. Out in 
the house the stir became a murmur, pregnant with panic. The 
orchestra began to play raggedly. 

“ Keep on dancing!” The order came clear and emphatic but 
in low tones from the prompt stand just inside the right first entrance. 
Dolph recognised the voice of Benny Hughes, and all that was loyal 
in him responded to the accents of cool, ready mastery. ‘* Drop your 
asbestos curtain, man. Steady your orchestra, Dillon.” 

“ Tap—tap—tap” sounded the imperative rebuke of the big 
musical director’s baton. 

“ Steady it is,” said he cheerily. ‘‘ Play up, you tarriers. There’s 
no danger.” 

As if in mockery of the words a red tongue was swiftly thrust 
down, splitting the rear scene to half its depth. Smoke began to 
strangle the sprites. An end dancer dropped. Out shot the parti- 
coloured arm of a goblin, seized upon her, and dragged her behind. 
Another fell. and rolled silently out of view. From above a stretch of 
canvas writhing in flame floated down. The terrified girls on that 
side huddled away from it. 

“Steady ! steady!” The calm, assuring accents of the star 
carried plainly to where Dolph sat, though still restrained so that the 
audience might not hear. ‘ Keep it up. Think of your house. Don’t 
let em know in front you’re scared. The asbestos’ll be down ina 
minute. Keep on dancing.” 

As best they might they danced.. Some of the men had stepped 
in to fill the gaps left by the fainting girls. The tradition of “the 
perfesh” was holding good. But the stage hands, bound by no 
loyalty to their public, had bolted. And now the orchestra began to 
desert, the first violin in the van. Dillon caught Dolph’s eager eye. 

“(Can you play first ?” he asked. 

“Sure, sir,” said Dolph, and swung spiritedly into the familiar, 
trivial strain, followed only by the cornet and the snare-drum. By 
musical standards a very peculiar trio, but it was doing the work. 
It still dominated the rising voice of the crowd. Moreover, it served 
as a barrier of sound between them and the now frantic tones of the 
star cursing the stage hands. 

“Where’s the hound who runs that curtain? Youdogs! You 
cowards! You slinking beasts! Get back to your places. What ! 
You won't? You, Hall, get my revolver. In my dressing-room. 
Quick! [ll teach ’em—no; too late. The aisles are jamming. 
See if you can get the curtain down. I’ve got to go out or 
they'll break.” 

In his grotesque costume as Hob the Goblin Prince Benny 
Hughes strolled out from the right lower entrance. He was chewing 
a toothpick. His hands were in his pockets. The paint on his face 
was thickly streaked with the sweat of his agony, but his expression 
was that of mildly pained surprise. He began to speak in high, cool, 
drawling tones ; the long pauses between the sentences he filled with 
fiercely-whispered orders to his troupe. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: Don’t go. Atleast don’t hurry. I’m 
about to do my best little stunt. (7zat right exit is bolted. Get 
to tt, someone, quick.) \t’s only a little disturbance. Nothing to 
spoil a good story—like the one I’m going to tell. (Ballet dismissed. 
Get outside, girls, Dowt stop for anything.) A little smoke ; 
that’s all. (for God’s sake, can’ you start that curtain?) \tl 
soon be out. Then we'll a// go out, easy and neat, without crowd- 
ing like the batter who caught his own popfly. (Girls safe? Get 
down in front and keep ’em from breaking then.) You see the 


“To-day I do a little 
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orchestra is still earning its pay. (Keep it up, Dillon, old man. 
Were holding ’em.) 

Of the musicians only Dolph and the leader were now left. A 
puff of smoke had choked off the cornet and scared out the drummer. 
Dillon stood, straight and easy, leading Dolph like a full orchestra 
and looking up into a fury of flame far overhead. 

“Put your elbow in it, my boy,” he cried exultantly. ‘ That’s 
the trick. ‘Che Irish and the Dutch! — How can they beat us ?” 

The aisles were now filled with crowding women and cryine 
children, and the murmur was rising to a clamour. A charred ard 
blackened mass of canvas fell at the feet of Hughes. He kicked ic 
contemptuously. 

‘© So much for that,” he remarked blithely to his audience. ‘“ All 
a bluff. But about the orchestra, It’s a small orchestra as you may 
notice, but a hard-working one. (Vou little fat fiddler, if we ever 
get out of this 'U give you a life job.) And that brings me to my 
little story. (/’’s coming now, Dillon, But well save most of 
em.) A big German played bass drum in a swell orchestra, In the 
middle of one of those soft, dreamy, cotton-batting passages—adagio, 
prestissimo, pianoforto, you know—he leaned over and looked at his 
score. Then he hit his big drum a big welt. (Zhanh heaven, the 
asbestos is coming at last /) The leader jumped him, jumped him 
good and hard. ‘What did you do that for, youfool ?’ ‘ Ach,’ said 
Hans, rubbering at his score again, ‘he vas a fly, but I played ’im.’” 

“Ha ha ha ha!” shrilled big Dillon, laughing loyally up into the 
face of death. 

“Haw haw haw !” bellowed Dolph without for an instant stop- 
ping his music in faithful support of his leader. 

Great is the reassuring power of mirth. In the jammed aisles 
was a swift relaxation. Some of the frightened people turned to see 
what the joke might be, and so for a few seconds more, each to be 
counted in human lives, the impending rout was postponed. For 
as yet the worst of the fire was not visible from the orchestra seats ; 
only those of “the profession” who had stuck to their posts fully 
realised the imminent doom. 

Dolph knew. He had seen theatre fires before and once had 
helped to play an audience out with panic at their heels. To his 
simple, honest mind it was part of what he was paid for. He 
glanced up at the descending asbestos curtain and saw that it had 
caught in the middle, half-way down. Hughes still coolly talking 
was tearing at the ropes with bleeding fingers. In a flash Dolph 
realised the situation. Maida’s wire was holding the curtain. The 
employé whose business it was to unfasten it had forgotten or 
neglected his duty. His glance followed along the thin thread of 
metal to the balcony and fell on Maida wrenching frantically at the 
fastening. 

“ Mein Gott !” groaned the little German, and his bow arm fell 

Dillon whirled on him, ‘‘What!” he cried. “ Youre never 
goin’ to quit, old man.” He choked on the words and Dolph saw 
him fighting the fumes away from his face. ‘‘Play something 
German, aus der Votterlant,” he gasped, his tact and wit still with 
him. “Keep it up till this floor is clear, [’m—all—in. The 
smoke—-—” 

He toppled from his platform. The powerful. little German 
heaved his chief down through the door that led beneath the stage, 
hoping that someone would find him in time. Then catching up his: 
instrument again he faced about upon Maida and struck into the 
noble strains of the German battle song. 

Deutschland, Deutschland uber alles. \t rose clear and 
splendid, an inspiration to courage, and all that was best in the girl 
responded to it. Y 

He saw her tugging with frenzied grip at the anchor. Then the 
wire slackened and tore through the girl’s hands. ‘Too late, for the 
cheap asbestos, which had saved the theatre owners a few dollars 
and was now taking its toll in human agony and death, had failed to 
resist the flames, doubled and folded as it was, Driven by the 
draught, a surge of fire licked out across the open space, There 
arose from the galleries a great shriek of dismay and despair, the 
voice of the panic at last. The abomination of terror was upon the 
people, turning them into hideous changelings, in whom all that was 
human was submerged in the brute struggle for survival. It hardly 
needed the agonising cries from the staircases to tell Dolph that the 
harvest of death had begun. He saw Maida dart up the incline and 
recoil from a wave of wretches who hurled themselves hopelessly 
upon a living, shrieking barrier. Then she turned and ran quickly 
around the half-circle to the right end, which the flames had not yet 
reached. With the swift decision of the trained gymnast she leaped, 
caught a dangling rope, and swung herself to the stage flooring. 

Dolph’s heart cried out to go to her, to help her. But something 
within him, something more potent than fear, than horror, than love 
itself, held him to his trivial 7é/e. He must stand to the immediate 
duty before him, like Maida ; like that heavy, sodden-looking Swede 
chorus-singer down there in front, staggering blindly among the 
smoking seats, with two little children that he had caught up clasped 
to his breast ; like a scorched and pitiful goblin who was dragging 
an old, yelling woman towards safety and strangling as he toiled ; 
like the terrified sprites who had danced till the releasing order 
came; like Dillon, who had fallen at his post; like Benny Hughes, 
now striving with voice and muscle to break the last of a jam at the 
side exit ; like the whole of “the profession,” which he had always 
admired and envied, which he now honoured and loved. 

Wenn es stets zu Schutz und Trutze plaved Dolph, bending 
low over his violin as the clogging fumes closed down. ‘To his dulled 
senses it seemed that a great seraph-voiced choir was bearing up 
Haydn’s mighty music. (Continued on page 28) 
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DINING .OUT 


Customer : | thought | told you to get me a wing—and on no account a leg 
Waiter : Yessir ; | gave your message to the cook an’ ’e sez, ‘‘My compliments to the gen’leman, an’ tell ’im as ’ow the fowls 
in this ’ere hestablishment ’as ter walk as well as fly ” 
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The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” 
to study the earlier issues. 


The Editor of 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, 


Prize of One Guinea 
A True Wesleyan 


A Handsworth lady noted for her very extreme views, on 
visiting Dublin for the first time decided that none but a 
Wesleyan should drive her about to see the city. Approaching 
the first cabby she asked, ‘‘ Are you a Wesleyan, my good 
man?” “No, ma’am,” was the reply, ‘““I am a true Caiholic.” 
To the second man the same question, with the same result. To 
the third and last man again she queried, “Are you a Wes- 
leyan?” “I’m not, ma’am,” was the reply, “but my horse is.” 
“But,” said the lady, “how do you know your horse to bea 
Miysimienclis yamat Faith, ma’am,” replied Jehu, “I 


First 


Wesley an, 

know he is a true Mi esleyan for he ‘hasn't been on_his knees for 
the last five years.’” Cab engaged.—Thomas Phillips, 3, Baker 
Street, Handsworth. 


A Witty Waiter 


A gentleman who frequently visits Ireland generally stops 
and dines at the same hotel 
in Dublin. On his arrival 
one day recently he per- 
ceived a paper pasted on 
the looking glass in the 
coffee-room with the fol- 
lowing written notice: 
“ Strangers are particularly 
requested not to give any 
money to the waiters as 
attention is charged for in 
the bill.” The man who 


had waited on him at 
dinner seeing him reading 
this notice said, “ Oh, 


mister, sure that don’t con- 
cern you in any way. Your 
honour was never made a 
stranger of in this house.” 
—James S. Rush, 44, Upper 
Gardiner Street, Dublin. 


Birds of a Brood 


A minister who was 
waiting for a train at a 
village station was beguil- 
ing the time by talking to 
a half-witted boy. “I say, 
Jamie,” said the minister, 

“were you eyer at school ? : 
“Yes, sir, sure enough.” 
“ And who had the honour 
to be your schoolmaster ? ” 
“Maister Black, sir,” re- 
plied Jamie. ‘How 
strange! Why, Mr. Black 
was my schoolmaster also.” 
For a moment Jamie was 
silent, then said, looking 
straight at the minister, 
“Mon, who'd ha_ thocht 
old Black could ha turned 
oot twa like us?’’—Charles 
Leeds. 


Fisher, 109, Tong Road, Armley, 


The Return of the Pirate 


Jim was ten years of age and of an adventurous spirit. 
Instead of going to school he started out to join a band of 


buccaneers, leaving a jeu of farewell for his mother. He had 
gohe pretty far afield when he was caught in the rain. Growing 


‘miserable and hungry the young adventurer then gave up his 
idea of a piratical career and came home very late at night. 
He met with a chilling reception. The clock ticked, his father's 
newspaper crackled, and his sister did not look up from her 
book. Even his mother did not seem to care whether he had 
returned or not. The cat, however, not being in the conspiracy 
of silence, came and rubbed against his leg. Jim stooped and 
petted it, and then in a desperate attempt to open up the 
conversation he remarked plaintively, “Is this the same old cat 
that you had when I went away ?’’—George Leese, Negombo, 
2, Don Rua Street, Sliema, Malta. 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


“The Tatler" offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
“The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


Our Illustrated Chestnut. 


THE HAUNTED CHAMBER 


Guest (who has dined not wisely but too well) : 
Have you had two helpings of that infernal pudding as well ? 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 


which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 


1904, 


By Special Favour 


He was a young and smart-looking Scots clergyman and 
was to preach a “ trial’? sermon in a strange church. Fearing 
that his hair might be disarranged or that he might have 
a smudge on his face he quietly and significantly said to 
the beadle, there being no mirrof in the vestry, “ John, could 
you get me a glass?” John disappeared, and after a few 
minutes returned with something under his coat which, to the 
astonishment of the divine, he produced i in the form of a bottle 
with a gill of whisky in it, saying, ‘‘ Ye mauna let on aboot it, 
meenister, for I got it as a special favour; and I wadna hae 
got it ava if I hadna told them it was for you.’ —R. Smith, 
42, Brougham Street, Sunderland, 


Retaliated 

At a dinner party recently Mark Twain made a most 
amusing little speech. As the writer sat down a lawyer rose, 
put his ‘hands deep into his trousers pockets—as was his habit— 
and laughingly inquired of 
those present, ‘‘ Doesn't it 
strike the company as a 
little unusual that a pro- 


fessional humorist should 
be funny? When the 
laugh that greeted this 


sally had subsided Mark 
Twain drawled out, 
“ Doesn't it strike the com- 
pany as a little unusual 
that a lawyer should have 
his hands in his own 
pockets?” Shipley, 
30, Albion Street, Burslem, 
Staffs. 


Nothing like Twins 


Christmas is the season 
for hints ; hints that would 
be resented at other times 
are then permissible, Little 
Eva's fond uncle, wanting 
to know his niece’s mind 
upon a highly interesting 
subject, and preferring t6 
get at it indirectly, asked 
her, “Tf I were going to 
buy a doll for a little ‘girl, 
what kind of one do you 
think she would like?” 
The mite’s answer was 
prompt. “Oh, Uncle Wil- 
liam,” she said, ‘“ there is 
nothing like twins.” 
Arthur Groves, Essex House, 
Hoddesdon. 


The Waiter Decides 


At an old - fashioned 
hotel in London. two gen- 
tlemen were dining when 
a dispute arose about a pineapple. One said it was a fruit 
and the other said it was a vegetable, and so a bet arose 
about it and they called the waiter. ‘“ John, what do you 
describe a pineapple as—a fruit or a vegetable ?”” John rubbed 
his hands and put his head on one side and said, ‘‘ Neither, 
gentlemen, it is a hextra.”—Miss Mabel White, The Greenings 
Lodge, Charlwood, Surrey. 


Hullo, old chap, you look miserable. 


Indisputable 


A young American sailor returning to his home on leave 
was booming, as Americans will, his profession, ltis life, and his 
ship. ‘I guess,’ he said, referring to his steamship company, 
“ours is the longest line in the w orld, extending as it does from 
America to China.” A lady in the company who hailed from 
the land ‘o’ cakes Hones upon him severely and remarked, 
“Well, I dinna ken if ye’re cause tae bounce sae much, for docs 

ma claes line no stretch ir ae pole tae pole?” Jack apologised 
for existing and took a back seat—Miss Bartlett, 57, Fellows 
Road, N.W. 
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The Ilumour of Life—As Seem by the late Phil May. 


The late Phil May left a Portfolio of Unpublished Drawings which will be found to include some of the best work that he 
accomplished, These have been secured by “ The Tatler" 
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FRANKNESS 


Amateur Begging Letter-writer: ‘. . . and, dear sir, if you would favour me with the loan of ten pounds | should be 
eternally indebted to you” 
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THE TATLER 


he crash of Charing Cross Railway Station is too typical of 

the attitude of the British mind to be passed over as a 

mere incident of little importance. Buildings, old and new, have 
fallen elsewhere with more disastrous results to life and property, 
but none perhaps so completely illustrates our national habit, 
which has done us, and is doing us,so much harm in the world. 
When it was built Charing Cross was a triumph of engineering 
as well as ugliness. The huge arched roof, with its spread of 
glass and network of iron, was a type of the great achieve- 
ments of the glorified greenhouse style of architecture of which 
the Great Exhibition building, perpetuated as the Crystal Palace, 
together with some other railway stations, will keep the memory 
alive for some years to come. There wasa certain impressiveness 
if no particular beauty about the architecture. It impressed the 
mind with a sense of power and mastery to see that mass of 
weight supported on a seemingly unsubstantial framework of 
iron, or, as in the particular case of Charing Cross, resting on 
the edges of brick walls not particularly massive in appearance. 


Bt iron, especially in the atmosphere of London, is not eternal 
—notaseternal as brick or stone. In the “ bow-and- string ” 
type of arch everything rests ou the tie-rod, the string of the 
bow. Whether the strain fatigued the iron, or whether cor- 
roding moisture and gases found out a flaw, we may or may not 
be able to find out. It seems to be agreed, however, that the 
station was some forty-five years old, and that is too long a life 
for a railway station to remain unaltered. As in the invention 
of the railway, the manufacture of engines and carriages, so in 
the building ‘of stations, we came first and set the pattern for 
the world. They improved on the pattern; we did not. 
lrance and Germany have reconstructed their stations till many 
of them are really fine buildings, attractive to look upon as w ell 
as adapted to their purposes. Germany is ahead of France in 
this matter, simply because France followed our lead too 
closely. in the great stations of Germany you will find iron 
and glass used for the roofs indeed, but in comparatively 
narrow spans; the main impression is of a massive, clean stone 
building with a roof not too high for 
proportion and. resting solidly on 
obviously sufficient supports. 


haring Cross Station was a 
British institution, like the 
House of Commons or the jury, 
and like these more ancient 
constructions it was not up to 
late. Its very grandiose ugli- 
ness was an obstacle to im- 
provement. Had it not 
come down of itself—as 
any building must do 
in time—one can hardly 
see how it could have 
been rebuilt. A station 
of many moderate spans 
can be altered, repaired, 
or even entirely recon- 
structed piecemeal with- 
out intolerable inconve- 
nience to traffic, but here the 
whole edifice was one big roof 
and three brick walls. The 
shell was the entire structure 
except for the hotel at one end. 


"here was no room for Grd 

sion, no provision for the 
future creat increase of trains. 
Quite recently the railway com- 
pany spent large sums in adding 
a fourth line to the original 


three that conducted the trallic THE SPOILS 
through London. The station 

was congested with trains. It OF 

was the same with other stations, CHRISTMAS 


and is so still. Nowhere were 
men bold enough to forecast the 
developments of railways and to 
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Adrian Koss— 
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make provision for the needs to*»come. We are now doing, 
and shall have to do at great cost, what we might have 
prepared for long ago if we had had the foresight. 


o other nation perhaps has been so fertile of great inven- 
tions and at the same time so ready to accept the early 
development of these inventions as final. The ingenuity and 
energy of the first creation are not more remarkable than the 
passive acquiescence in the results thus obtained. Other 
nations—partly, perhaps, because they have no prejudice in 
favour of British inventions—regard no development as final or 
perfect. Indeed, they are apt to be even unduly critical and 
suspicious of our inventions. Perhaps the record for speed 
across the Atlantic may yet be regained for British ships simply 
because the Germans despised the British-invented turbine. ~ 


V Je are prone to be content with magnificent makeshifts, the 

first half-successful efforts of great men working in a 
new and almost untried material. Now in planning a railway 
station an architect must primarily ask himself what are the 
main purposes of the building and also what is likely to be 
demanded in the way of extension for the next twenty years. 
He ought also to think how the extension is to be made with- 
out closing the entire line to traflic and without taking intoler- 
ably long. 


ut we are given to ‘muddling through,” and our railways, 
with all their great achievements, bear traces of the 
process. So does all our architecture. So, emphatically, de 
our political and judicial systems. Nay, what is the doctrine 
of free trade itself but a fifty-year-old structure of the Man- 
chester School, a Cobden Cross station for the stationary ? 
Economic laws, in so far as they are true of the ‘“ economic 
man,” who does not exist, do not change, nor do the laws of 
war; but the application of them all varies with new inventions 
and new methods. A policy right and beneficial. in the past is 
not necessarily good for the present, still less for the future. 
We work too often by rule of thumb, with no general basis of 
theory; then we extract some sort of theory from our 
practice and hold it up as necessary doctrine. As we 
see, the work ‘muddled through” very successfully in 
the past is apt to fall through 
in the present, simply because 
it was muddled and _ not 
planned. 


Though above the widowed Strand 

Still the building seems to stand, 

Yet we feel the grievous loss — 
Charing Cross! Charing Cross! 


Road that million pilgrims went, 

Gateway of the Continent, 

Now your ways are growing moss— 
Charing Cross! Charing Cross! 

All had entered at your door 

Once, and generally more}; 

Now the gold is tured to dross — 
Charing Cross! Charing Cross! 

Empty platforms seem to mock 

Those who wait beneath the clock ; 

In your gales their tresses toss — 
Charing Cross! Charing Cross! 


A ‘‘ Winter” Charity Ball.— 
On Thursday, January 11,a ball 
will be held in the Empress 
rooms of the Royal Palace 
Hotel, Kensington, in aid. of the 
funds of the Samaritan Tree 
Hospital for Women. ‘The ball 
will be under distinguished 
patronage. ~The Princess , of 
Wales, Princess Royal, the Duke 
of Connaught, and several other 
members of the Royal Family 
are among the patrons. Tickets 
(25s. each, including champagne 
supper) can be obtained only 
through a patroness or of the 


eee honorary secretary for the ball. 
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The Hlumour of the Will Owen. 


Oh ay, he’s a handy man is my John. He made that cuckoo clock go again as well as ever; only thing is it oos” now 
before it ‘‘cucks ”! 
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THE PALE ER. 


Mr. 


A DRAMATIC 


DIALOGUE. 


Arthur Roberts 


Talks om Sausages. 
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BY FRANK . 
RICHARDSON 


F,. R. is passing Romano’s (which is well known to be in the Strand). He catches 
sight in the bar of an eminent figure with a glossy hat, He stops and verifies 
the figure, When he sees that beneath the hat is a benevolently smiling face 
with g'ittering black eyes file boot buttons he realises that he is in thz presence 
of no fess a person than Mr, Arthur Roberts, Yielding to irresistible temptation 
he enters the bar, 


WM r. Artuur Ropers (blinking at the rate of forty miles an 
hour): Is that you? 

F. R. (humbly): It is, indeed, Arthur. Why should | have 
any secrets from you? It is all too true. Would I could deny 
it! But, as things are, 1 must plead guilty. It is beyond 
question—I. 

Mer. Artuur Roserts (hospitably): Are you adequately 
supplied with petrol ? 

F. R.: Thank you, yes. Iam a superstitious alcoholite. I 
believe that it is unlucky to drink alcohol before lunch. 

Mr. Arruur Roperts (blinking reproach fully): I intended to 
offer you what I am drinking myself—Odol and soda—there 1s 
nothing like it, nothing a bit like it. But perhaps you would 
prefer Tatcho and Perrier ? : ; 

I’. R.: Since you are so pressing I'll have a Waw-Waw 
sauce and seltzer. And not all the Waw-Waw, please, miss, 
as the saying is. 

Mr. Artuur Roserts: Quite right; an excellent drink. I 
believe it was invented by the Dwarf of Blood. Waw-Waw 
sauce neutralises the effect of the acetylene in the seltzer, and 
the seltzer takes off the harshness of the cylicate of polarium 
without in any way interfering with the hygienic and antiseptic 
qualities of the Waw-Wavw. : 

F. R. (much edified): That is good hearing. 
excellent thing to know. 

Mr. Artuur Roserts: I learnt it at Cambridge. 

I’, R. (in surprise): I did not know you were a Cambridge 
man, Arthur. 

Mr. ArtHUR Roperts 
(indignantly): Of course 
I'm not a Cambridge man, 
but I have been to Cam- 
bridge. Suppose you had 
been to Tulse Hill, would 
you like to be accused of 
being a Tulse Hill man? 
(Reminiscently) Asa matter 
of fact, I left Cambridge 
because of the sausages. 

F, R.: Because of the 
sausages ? 

Mr. ArtHur ROBERTS: 
Certainly, because of the 
sausages. There are sau- 
sages and sausages. Some 
sausages are not open to 
this reproach. Sut, re- 
member, when you have 
once got your sausage you 
have got tocook it. Though 
I'm not a strict vegetarian 
I never eat raw sausages. 
Sausage-cooking is practi- 
cally a lost art. 1 have 
found it. First you take 
your sausage, or if you are 
entertaining a friend two 
sausages. Let us say A and 
B. Youhaye no objection to 
my calling them A and B? 

I R.: Not.the slightest. 
They are your sausages. 

Mr. Artuur RoBErts : 
On the contrary, they are 
not my sausages. They are 
anybody's sausages. They 
are the ideal sausages. The 
only way to get the ideal 
sausage is to insist that the 
grocer or the furnishing 
ironmonger, or the oil and 
colour man or ‘the Italian 
warehouseman with whom 
you deal, should produce a 
certificate that the dog did 
not die of hydrophobia, A 


That's an 


THE BRITISH WORKMAN 


Wot, sign the plidge! | signed it twenty years ago, but that was afore I’d tasted beer 


very dear old friend of mine—a man in the whalebone and 
meat-safe business—got hydrophobia from sausages. He went 
stark, staring mad and grew whiskers to—provye it. 

F. R. (in deep sorrow): Dear, dear! How awfully sad! A 
full set ? 

Mr. Arruur Roperts: Practically a full set. The near- 
side whisker was longer than the other—which tends to show 
that the deceased dog was left-legged. This gave him a lopsided 
appearance. You have to make up your mind first. The great 
thing in cooking sausages is to make up your mind _ first and 
then stick to it. Some sausages are better boiled than baked ; 
some, on the other hand, are better stewed—in their own grease. 
This is the more economical plan and very popular with Free- 
fooders. Having done that you flavour the sausage to taste—and 
taste them. Then garnish and serve hot on a Jaeger sanitary 
plate. In the best families there is always a special sausage 
whatnot kept in the front parlour. Then, if a business friend 
drops in suddenly in the interval of having his decree nisi made 
absolute you need not turn him away empty. 

F. R. (bewildered): 1 don’t quite follow. 
~alled the sausages A and B. 

Mr. ArtHuR Roserts (blinking his patent 40-h.p. noiseless 
blink): It doesn’t matter what I call them. The fact remains 
that they are sausages. ‘They start as sausages, and they will 
remain sausages until the last trump. But you're not a bridge- 
player so you probably wouldu’t understand. (Kindly persevering 
and making all things clear) Virst you take your sausages, your 
two sausages, one for you and one for the dowager countess ; 
that is to say, if you are entertaining a dowager countess for 
breakfast or lunch or meat tea, or whatever the meal may be. 
Of course, if you are not entertaining the dowager countess you 
would only require one sausage. In that case take one sanitary, 
seamless sausage and lightly boil it; nothing is worse or 
more indigestible than a 
heavily boiled sausage. I 
had a very dear friend, a 
subaltern in the First Royal 
Beavers—oddly enough his 
name was Beevor—whose 
people unexpectedly came 
into his life - insurance 
money simply because he 
had eaten a_ too - heavily 
boiled sausage, which set 
up acute inflammation of 
the apertyx. 

I. R. (with wild, staring 
eyes): The apertyx is the 
stage name of the kiwi, a 
New Zealand bird. 

Mr. Artour Roperts: 
Yes, know. The bird got 
the idea from my _ poor 
friend. The poor fellow 
had to have his apertyx 
removed. And what is a 
man without an apertyx ? 
When Istand for the County 
Council my cry will be, 
“One man, one apertyx,” 
and I'm not at all sure that 
Ishall not be in favour of 
“One man, no appendix.” 
Well, then you put the 
sausage to cool on. the ice. 
But don’t apply the coolth 
too rapidly. Cool it for 
about an hour and twenty 
minutes. When it is fully 
cooled, then taste it. 

FL R. (in a faint voice) : 
Arthur, am I looking pale ? 

Mr. ArtHuR Roberts 
(in alarm): You're as white 
as. a sheet. What's the 
matter ? 

I. R. (very, very faintly 
and speaking as the ghost of 
dead hopes, with wan, set eyes 
staring cvzrv crystal seas): I 
think—I think it is—you 
(Staggers into the street.) 


I thought you 
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MARIA LA BELLA (at the Alhambra) 


A Change of Taste.—This year makes 
it more than evident that a change has 
really come over our ideas of Christmas 
entertainments, for once again central 
London. finds itself with but one panto- 
mime, that at the Lane. This idea has 
been urged all along by Tue TatLer as a 
correct reading of the spirit of the time 
although one manager considered it as 
a direct attack upon his production. 
The view that people are demand- 
ing a more refined entertainment 
seems to me quite axiomatic, although 
most of the managers have been 
behind the public in this respect until 
some of them were rather rudely 
awakened. It is not that they wish 
to be vulgar, but I do not think they 
have been quick enough to recognise 
that something else was 
needed ;_ that, Howenee has 
been changed. How could 
it be otherwise possible when 
an audience demands that 
the entertainment of one 
Christmas, namely, Peter 
Pan, should be revived for 
another ? 


‘Peter Pan.”—Excelient 
as it is, Petey Pan does not 
wear so well as I should have 
expected. Some 
changes have 
been effected in 
it, but not all for 
the best. For 
instance, a scene 
has been intro- 
duced in which 
the entire action 
takes place ona 
desolate rock 
while Peters 
youthful friends 
swim about like 
mermaids in the 


LITERATURE BURLESQUED-MR. BERT GILBERT AS 


surrounding sea. Itis admir ably contrived 
from the stage manager's point of view, but 
Mr. Barrie has scarcely been at his best i in 
thinking it out. The first part of the last 
act remains by far the funniest; indeed, 
one seemed to note a general attempt to 
diminish the “ motheriness”’ of the whole 
thing, a tendency made more or less 
ellective by Miss Spencer Brunton’s idea of 
ithe part of Mrs. Darling , Originally created 
with so much charm by Miss Dorothea 
Baird. A sort of transformation scene has 
been added in which Wendy visits Peter 
in a little house in the green woods, above 
which (on the curtain “being rung down) 
the blue sky becomes spangled with stars. 


The New Beer Mie Cecilia Loftus 
(she is no longer billed as “ Cissie”’) 
plays Peter on somewhat different lines 
from Miss Boucicault. She lacks the eerie 
quality of that charming little lady and 
presents a more real portrait, the poignancy 
of which is somewhat out of keeping with 
the essence of the Christmas 
entertainment ; but I confess she 
is far better than I ever could 
have thought, and the whole 
performance is quite unique 
in its way. 


Shakspere for Christmas: 
-—If any further proof be 
ueeded of the conten- 
tion that our ideas on 
Christmas  entertain- 
ment are undergoing a 
change it will be found 
in the fact, which I 
pointed out last week, 
that three Shakspere piays 
are running simultaneously 
in London for the Ginicimas season. Ri? 
A fourth is to be added in the shape 
of matinée performances of As You 
Like it. These will be given at the 


In Among the Stars at the Hippodrome 
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Changes in Our Christmas Entertainments. 


Adolph Langfier 


MARIA LA BELLA (at the Alhambra) 


St. James's on Tuesday and 
Thursdays, beginning on 
January 9. The following 
1s-the cast :— 


Jacques - = - ~Mr. Wiliam Mollison 
Oriando- — = Mr. Henry Ainley 
Touchstone - Mr. Charles Groves 
Le Beau - Mr. Sydney Brough 
Celia - - Miss Lettice Fairfax 
Rosalind - Miss Lilian Braithwaite 


These performances will not 
interfere with Beside the Bon- 
nie Brier Bush. But London 
is not the only place indebted 
to him, for The Stage Shake- 
speare, ‘edited by Mr. Austin 
Brereton, has just come out of 
Santa Claus’s wallet in the 
shape of a_ pretty eqn 
printed at the Collins Clez 
Type Press, Glasgow. ies 1S 
in forty volumes (53 by 4 in.), 
containing 211 illustrations. 
They are very cheap at is. 
each in cloth and 1s, 6d. 
in leather. As a mere 
dictionary of costume the 
edition is valuable. 


Church and Stage Again, 
—Mr. Matheson Lang, who 
plays an important part -in 

the new play at the 


ae Shaftesbury,” is the 


son of- the Rev. 
Gavin Lane of In- 
verness, the nephew 
of Principal Lang 
of Aberdeen Univer- 
sity and the cousin 
of Dr. Cosmo Gor- 
don Lang, the 
Bishop of Stepney. 
He began his career 


Campbell & Gray with the Bensons 
“KING ENCYCLOPS" 


and toured with Miss 
Ellen Terry. 
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“Noah’s Ark” as Floated for Children at the Waldorf. 


““Noah’s Ark.”—I have already dealt with the programme is staged. Nothing could be 


composer of Noah's Ark, who is a clergyman. Let better than Abie Mitchell and her nigger 
me say something of Mr. Percy I reuch, who wrote troupe ; Topsy, the little dancer, is delicious. 
what theatrical gossips so strangely call a “ book.” \ Phen there are Mdlle. Juliette’s sea lions and 


Hitherto Mr. French 


has been known 
in London perhaps more generally as 


the bioscope and the charming illuminated 


dancing of Mdlle. 


de Dio, who 


an original society entertainer and has gone far beyond anything 
clever water-colour artist than as a that I have seen in this way. 
writer. It may therefore come as a 


surprise to some of 
his admirers to hear 


Entertainers and Biography. 
One cannot go to the Lane 


that once upon a without thinking of 
time he edited an Dan |.eno, whose 
Irish comic paper entitled biography ‘by Mr. 
The Jarvey—now defunct. Hickory Wood is 


life in that capacity in 


the service of the Board of Works in Ireland. 


of life, however, 


a pity had his ‘gilts lain dormant. 


a soldier than a writer. 


“The Blue Moon.’-— 
The entertainment at the 
Lyric has entered on a 
second spell of life, and I 
should not be surprised if 
it ran till Easter. - Some of 
the cast have had to betake 
themselves to: pantomime. 
[ have often’ thought that 
though. the salary attrac- 
tions are big it-must someé- 
times be galling toa player 
in the middle of a success 
in town to rush off- to the 
provinces, especially with 


Mr. 


‘The artistic side 
claimed him, and certainly it would have been 
French looks more like 
His appearance is striking. 


scences of “the Father of the Halls.” 


Mr. French, who comes of one of the books that the 
a good old Trish-French theatrical collector has had 
family, of which Lord de | to add to his library this 
Freyne is the head, was 4 year. The Palace enter- 
born in Roscommon and “* aunment also reminds us 
educated at Trinity Col- Mr. Charles Morton. A 
lege, Dublin. His col- Tife called Sixty Years Stage 
laborator is also Irish you Service, “ compiled” by Mr. 
may remember. He has W. Morton and by Mr. 
been living in London Play Pic orial Chance Newton of The 
“since 1899. He intended MISS FLORENCE SMITHSON AS “THE BLUE MOON” AT THE LYRIC THEATRE [Referee, has just been issued 
to make engineering his Miss Smithson plays the part of an English girl who has been hidnapped, and figures in the early by Gale and Polden.. It is 
profession, and indeed part of the comedy as a singing girl—thé Blue Moon. She is betrothed by her foster-father Chatty and well illustrated 
spent five years of his (Mr. Willie Edowin) to the Rajah of Kbarikar, and this is the way she goes to be married but not so amusing as Miss 


remini- 
But then 


Emily Soldene’s 


Miss Soldene is one of the few players who have 
ever managed to be really witty in print. 


At the Hippodrome.— Christmas finds the Hip- 


podrome in possession of a capital programme, 


especially for young people, 
who will be immensely 
interested in Sawade’s lions 
and tigers and in the fish- 
ing cormorants. Among the 
Stars is a sort of miniature 
pantomime which gives the 
musicians, the stage mana- 
ger, and the costumiers 
plenty of scope. I should 
think that entertainments 
like these at the Hippo- 
drome and Coliseum must 
form serious rivals of the 


the chance of a substitute old-fashioned pantomimes 
making a greater hit in in the theatres, all the 
the. part. Happily, Miss more as neither of these 


Florence Smithson remains, 
and. I think it will be a 
long time before she leaves 
London again. Mr. Willie 
[douin has worked up the 
fun as the juggler and Mr. 


A TYPICAL AUDIENCE AT THE 


“JUST-THE-THING” 


Campbell & Gray 
CHRISTMAS MATINEES 


houses is permitted to sell 
alcoholic liquor. 


A Scots Contralto.— Miss 
Neill Fraser, who gave a 
vocal recital at the Bech- 


Courtice Pounds’s major isa Which are being given at the Palace Theatre stein Hall the other day, 
delightful bit’ where she made a 
of work, for successful first appear- 
heis one of the ance about two years 
féw . *-voca- ago, has been studying 
lists” who during the interval in 


can really act. 
Mr. Bert Gil- 
bert has. given. up his 


aris under M. Jacques 
Bouhy. She has.sung 
at the Albert Hall and 


part at the Hippo- the Crystal Palace and 
drome, illustrated on also a good deal in her 
another page, to play native Scotland. Her 
the bandmaster, vice voice is rich, sympa- 


Mr. Walter Passmore. thetic, and of excep- 
tionally wide compass. 

Christmas at the Her ambition is to sing 
Palace for Children.— in grand opera. Miss 
When you come to Neill Fraser comes 
think of it there isa from Edinburgh and 
great dearth of nice is one of a very musical 
entertainments for family. She, however, 


young people in Lon- 
don in the afternoons, 
so the Palace has put 
on a series of “ Just- 
the-Thing’ — Christ- 
mas matinées, in 
which the pick of the 


THE SCARLET RUNNERS 


IN 


“MR. POPPLE” 
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Lever Street Studios 


AT THE APOLLO 


is the only one to take 
up the art profession- 
ally: *- One, of , her 
brothers is in the High- 
land Light Infantry. 
He was wounded in 
the South African War. 
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A Pretty Poet—-The Author of “The Blue Bird.” 


. Lallie Charles 
LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS 


Lady Alfred Douglas, who wrote many pretty poems under her maiden name of ‘‘ Olive Custance,” including one volume entitled Opals and another entitled Rainbows, has 
just published a new book, The Blue Bird. Lady Alfred Douglas has never done anything better than many of the poems in this dainty little volume, which is published by 
the Marlborough Press, 39, Gerrard Street 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


THE ROMAN STRAWBERRY 
First Prize—Rev. G. Larder, Bury St. Edmund's 


We pay each week the sum of 


ONE GUINEA 
for the best snapshot which we reccive 
during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, THr TaTLer, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive of 
the prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope except those we desire 
toretain for publication. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each forthe copyright. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the 
name and address of the sender and a 
clear description of the subject. Only 
one photograph may be sent at one time. 
The negative is not required, It is a 
condition of this Competition that all 
photographs retained are the absolute 
copyright of THE TaTLer. 


This week, in addition to our prize- 
winners, we have pleasure in highly 
commending the following subjects :— 


“The Old Tower,” A, E. FitzGera'd, 
El Obeid, Kordofan, Soudan. 

‘‘A Hindu Deity,” Lionel Dee, Begal- 
kot, India, 

‘*The Hooghly Pilot," E. Lloyd, 
Rawal Pindi. 

‘‘Tame Prairie Wolf,” Mrs. Harry 
Maunsell, Macleod, Alberta, Canada. 

‘““A Son of the Soil,” Corporal A. 
Martin, Royal Dragoons, Lucknow, India. 


PETS 


Fourth Prize- Miss Bayne, Parade Road, Jersey 


IN WINTER 


AMERICAN GREY SQUIRREL CAUGHT ON A FORAGING EXPEDITION 


Second Prize—Miss E. Baker, Ranston, Blandford, Dorset 


MARRIAGE-—-BEFORE AND AFTER 


Third Prize—u. |. Jefferson, Standard House, Northallerton 


“ Malay Racing Koleh,” J. E. Romeny, 
Singapore, 

‘“Scarborcugh Illuminations,” G. H. E. 
Hudson, Oriel Bank, Scarborough. 

“ Corfe Castle,” E, E. Barrow, Sande- 
cotes, Dorset. 

“Lee Bay, New Zealand,” W. F. 
Kennedy, Haw! estone Crescent, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. 

‘*The De-ctor,” George Moore, Bran- 
stcn Road, Burton-on-Trent. 

‘Trafalgar Day at Perim,” R. Page, 
Strada Cristoforo, Valletta, Malta. 

“Their Wheelbarrow,” Miss G. C. 
Lazenby, Castlebar, Sydenham Hill, S.E, 

“Paradise Row, Chelsea," Mrs. G,. 
Northcote, Tite Street, Che'sea, S.W. 

‘* Moonlight," Miss Bayley, Dic ens 
Eouse, Broadstairs, Kent. 

‘«Tissington Hall,” F. Parkin, Sheaf 
Gardens, Sheffield. 

‘*Abbey Pulpit, Shrewsbury,” Miss 
Issecson, Waverley Road, Liverpool. 

“Transvaal Manceuvres,” Sergeant 
Powell, Pretoria, South Africa. 

‘* Two's Company, Three's None,” Miss 
Sher'ock, West View, Caterham Valley. 

‘On the Bossons Glacier," Miss E. 
Walker, Court Road, Eltham. 

‘A Swedish Cottage,” Miss Forwood, 
Bromborcugh Hall, Cheshire. 

“Ttalian Children,” Miss W. Bois, 
Vauxhall Cottage, Colombo. 

‘¢Taormina,” Hon. H. Stourton, Cor- 
balton Hall, Ireland. 

‘*Bonchurch, Isle of Wight,” Lewis 
Longfie!d, Grange Road, Ramsgate. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT BY NIGHT 
Fifth Prize—W. H. Stapley, 69, Warwick Avenue, Maida Hill, W. 
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GOR WALID 


Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


HOCKEY—SURREY V. ESSEX AT SURBITON 


A tussle in front of the Essex goal 


Auction Bridge. — During the 
Christmas holidays I was introduced 
to auction bridge for the first time. 
I believe that many bridge-players 
are familiar with the game, but no 
attempt has been made to formulate 
regular rules for it, though The 
Saturday Review recently published 
an admirable article on the latest 
offshoot of the game. The following 
rules were observed: There were 
three players instead of four; the 
deal was cut for in the ordinary 
way. The dealer had to declare 
from his own hand and was not 
allowed to leave it to the dummy, 
which finally went to the highest 
bidder. That is to say, if the 
dealer went clubs, for exe imple, the 
other two players had the option of 
declaring a more valuable suit, and 
to the highest declarer the dummy 
belonged. From that point the 
game was played as ordinary bridge. 
Auction bridge is a far more satis- 
factory game than “cut-throat,” 
though from my experience of it I 


COURSING—BARBICAN CUP MEETING 


was a much shorter affair and lasted only two 
days. The most noticeable point about it was 
the extraordinary luck of the winners, who won 
fourteen consecutive rubbers. Both are exceed- 
ingly fine players, but the finest play in the 
world will not win fourteen rubbers in succession 
unless it is assisted by phenomenal good luck. 
By a curious turn of the wheel of fortune the 
lady who won the first prize in the shorter 
tournament had been dogged by the most heart- 
breaking luck all through the ‘big tournament, 
and for six weeks could not hold a single decent 
hand. 


Patriotism Run Riot.—Gallaher seems to have 
received a not too sportsmanlike treatment at 
the hands, or voices, of the Welsh spectators. 
To constantly hoot a man because one has 
heard from some biased source that his methods 
are open to question is not strong evidence of 
either good sense or good sportsmanship. As 
regards this treatment of their visitors the crowd 
at Cardiff certainly compared unfavourably witlr 
the crowd at the Crystal Palace, but the colliers 
who hooted Gallaher might with justice declare 
that they were only uttering in their own way 
the sentiments which had been freely expressed in 
print by many so-called sportsmen in England. 
After the match against Durham Mr. 
Alderson in the Daily Mail openly 
accused the New Zealanders of 
sharp practices; and the same 
charge was repeated by other well- 
known English footballers. More- 
over, it may be pleaded in extenua- 
tion of the colliers that during the 
game they were worked up “to a 
pitch of enthusiasm which made 
them for the time irresponsible 
agents. We know from our recol- 
lections of the South African War 
that when patriotism runs riot the 
most sober men occasionally lose 
their sense of fair play. Such 
differences as there may be between 
hooting a player in the heat of the 
moment and deliberately writing 
him down a cheat in cold print 
seems to me to be altogether in 
favour of the hooter. It is a serious 
reflection on the common sense of 
the English Rugby Union that one 
of its most distinguished members 
should detect no special charac- 
teristic in the play of the New 


should say that if it ever becomes Slipping Handsome Cup and Cousin Bob in the fifth round of the Zealanders other than a_ tendency 


universally popular it will lead to 

blind gambling with a certain class of players. 
The temptation to declare far above the value of 
one’s hand is almost irresistible when one knows 
that to declare a cheap suit will . inevitably 
present the dummy to somebody else. My friend 
William Dalton does not agree with me in this 
opinion, but perhaps his experience of bridge- 
players who are only too ready to gamble on 
the slightest provocation is less extensive than 
mine. Auction bridge, however, even if it nevet 
obtains a vogue in card clubs, ought.to prosper 
exceedingly in country districts, where it often 
happens that three:good players may find them- 
selves together without a fourth. I hope Mr. 
Dalton may induce the committe of the Port- 
land Club to draw up an official set of rules for 
the game as at present the scoring is too much 
of the “ go-as-you-please " variety. There seems 
no agreement, for instance, whether in the event 
of the highest declarer failing to get the odd 
trick his ‘opponents should be credited with a 
score above or below the line. 


Tournament Bridge.—Two most successful 
tournaments have just been concluded at Al- 
mack’s. In the first, which lasted over two months, 
the winners of the first prize were Mrs. Candy 
and Mr. Howard Smith. ‘The second tournament 


Barbican Cup 


to unfair methods. M. R. R. 


WINDSOR STEEPLECHASES—THE CLEWER STEEPLECHASE 
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Taking the open ditch 


THE TALEER 


(Contin ued from page 16) 

“You fiddler!” The interruption came harshly in a shout from 
Benny Hughes. “Get out! Run for your life! Under the stage 
and to the left.” 


The task was done. Dolph sprang toward the place where he 


had last seen Maida, and leaped back from a wave of fire. From 
beyond it came a wild call. 
“Dolph! Dolph! This way. Here’s a way out. Come to 


It's Maida. 
He could not answer. The smoke was in his throat. A woman’s 
arm dangled toward him from a box. His heart leaped at the God- 
given opportunity to redeem his pitiful part in the catastrophe by 
saving one life. Exerting his great strength he dragged the woman 
down to him, threw her across his shoulder, staggered back through 
red-lit smoke, and plunged beneath the stage. Foul vapours filled 
the air. Hither and thither he stumbled, doggedly bearing the 
woman. Without her he would not survive. She was the emblem 
of the one deed that had been given him to do. Something struck 
his forehead. He reeled into a yawning gulf, clutched with one hand 
at the little white statue of Maida in his pocket, and fell headlong 
with his burden. 

Water trickling upon his face brought Dolph to himself. Where 
he lay was no smoke. Overhead he heard tramping feet and the 
voices of firemen. Where was the woman he had saved ? Fumbling 
for his match box he struck a light and shrank in horror from the 
face revealed in the flare. The woman_had been dead of suffocation 
when he found her. Feeling his way he came upon stairs, painfully 
mounted them, made toward a glint of light, and fell out into a side 
street, where a close-packed, moaning, white-faced crowd was being 


me. Dolph !” 
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hurt? My God! I wouldn’t have lost you for——” He broke off 
with a gulp. “This is the man that saved the orchestra floor,” he 
announced to the crowd. “ The rest skipped. He stayed and fiddled 
and kept the panic down, Dillon was down and out, I was down 
and out. I gave ’em the best talk | could make, but I ain’t got any 
education and it wasn’t good enough. Everybody else was down 
and out. He stuck to his lines—his job—his post I mean. Dillon’s 
safe,” he said, turning to Dolph. ‘ And oh! that little girl that does 
the Flying Fay, she’s crazy to see you.” 

“No, no. Don’t let her. I couldn't stand it. Not now,” pro- 
tested poor Dolph in his shame, for he had taken in nothing of the 
sense of what the star was saying. “She don’t vant to see me.” 

“Don’t she though!” There was a tingle in Hughes’s voice. 
“ Anybody know where Maida went ?” 

“The little brunette that tried to fight her way back to the 
stage?” gasped a breathless fireman, ‘‘She’s over yonder in a 
doorway crying.” 

“Tet me through! Make way!” 

The crowd parted before Hughes’s determined charge. Dolph 
sat down and held his head between his fists. Suddenly his hands 
were snatched away and warm arms pressed him close. A sobbing 
breath was on his lips. He opened his eyes on Maida. 

“1 couldn’t help it, Miss Maida,” he stammered. ‘I hat to stay 
und viddle—play the violin I mean. Und all dem poor vimmens 
und kinder burning up. I vanted to do somedings—how bad you 
vill neffer know. But | am just good-for-noddings. I couldn’t help 
it,” he repeated piteously. ‘Lo do what iss ordered—that iss all | 
know. You call me a coward before, what could you call me now ?” 


A LITTLE STORY WITHOUT WORDS 


From stereographs copyright by Underwood & Underwood, London and New York, 1905 


held back by police-guarded ropes. A murmur of amazement greeted 
his appearance. 

A huge, brutal-faced policeman with eyes swollen from tears 
lifted him gently to his feet. Dolph saw in front of him long ranks 
of the dead, lying in stiffly parallel lines. He gripped the policeman’s 
arm with a power that made the giant wince. 

“Maida?” he gasped. ‘‘ Not Maida! Not there!” 
‘swept the rigid files. 

“Fasy, easy, son.” The policeman turned to a young man who 
held a list of names. “ Got any Maida there?” he asked. 

The young man swiftly scanned his roster. “ Maida Corwin,” he 
read, “7é/e of the Flying Fay. Guess that’s her. Safe and un- 
injured.” 

“Gott sei dank !” murmured Dolph. 

‘*Where in Heaven’s name do you come from an hour after the 
fire’s out ?” demanded the young man of him. ‘Who are you ?” 

“Me? It don’t matter noddings,” said Dolph wearily, all his 
careful English slipping from him in the stress of his shame. 
“Second violin, dot iss all. Just no good but to viddle, viddle, 
viddle.” 

“What!” cried the other in sharp e 
one-man-orchestra ? The fellow that stuck ? ” 
toa shout. ‘“ Benny Hughes ! 
‘little fat fiddler is here.” 

Down the line came striding the outrageous figure of the star, 
his blanket only half hiding the smirched grotesquerie underneath. 
A murmur of admiration that was more than cheers followed him, 


His glance 


“Yowre the 
He raised his voice 
Call Benny Hughes. ‘Tell him his 


<citement. 


for already the story of his monologue had become known. He fell 
upon Dolph like a crazy man, 
“That’s the feller!” he cried. “ The little fat fiddler! Are you 
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“ A hero,” sobbed the girl. *Couldn’t help it.’ Oh, 
you dear idiot !” 

Still Dolph failed to comprehend. Dimly he heard Hughes 
explaining something with his name in it to the young man with the 
list, who took rapid notes. 


“We never could have held them but for him—never. 


“ My hero, 


Him and 


Dillon. There they stood, Dillon Jeading the little fat fiddler fiddling, 
everyone else gone and hell breaking loose over their heads, Then 
Dillon collapsed and this little Dutchman stood to it alone. Oh, it 


was great! Great!” 

Dolph got slowly to his feet. Many hands were stretched to aid 
him, but he clung to Maida. She caught at his hand. It opened 
helplessly, and the fragments of a little ivory statue, its whiteness 
stained with blood, fell to the ground. 

“Oh!” cried the girl, ‘Are you hurt, Dolph?” and terror 
thrilled in her tones. 

“JT don’t know. It don’t matter. Nothing matters but you—but 
this. Iss it true, Maida? Could you like me, mein Maida ?” 

She looked at him with yearning eyes. 

“T never knew how much till | left you behind in there,” she 
said. Oh, if you had died and never known.” 

“Come, come, children,” said Hughes with suspicious briskness, 
“you mustn’t be standing here. The cold, you know. The smoke, 
you know. Pneumonia——” 

“Tl take him home,” said the girl. 

She slipped her strong young arm around his body, for he was 
still weak and shaking. Together they moved forward between the 
lines of the dead. And _ the pallid crowd, awed anew by that gleam 
of happiness in the blackness of the great tragedy, opened silently to 
let them pass. 
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“THE TATLER’S” 
** VEE-CEE ” 


THE TATLER 


NEW COMPETITION. 
STRATEGY PROBLEMS. 


Z£IOO Worth of Valuable Prizes Awarded for the Best Solutions. 


The three strategy problems which have already appeared in “ The Tatler’s” issues of December 13, 20, and 27 were 
as under. Replies must be sent in on the corresponding coupons to be found in those issues, and the envelopes marked 
“Strategy Competition.” Any of the back numbers required can te had on application to the Publisher 


STRATEGY PROBLEM—NO. 1 


Black to play. Finish this uncompleted game and 

state whether the black or the red armies gain 

possession of the five controlling towns on the 

Great Central Railway, viz., Sheffield, York, Peni- 

stone, Oxford, Nottingham, and what was the 

smallest number of moves in which the towns 
were captured 


Solutions of this problem on the special coupon cut out 

from THe TATLerR of December 13, 1905, must be 

received by the Editor of THe TatLer (Strategy Com 
petition) not later than January 6, 1906 


STRATEGY PROBLEM—NO. 2 
Black to play 


Who wins—and in how many moves? 


Solutions of this problem on the special coupon cut out 

THE 1905, 

received by the Editor of THe TatLer (Strategy Com- 
petition) not later than January 8, 1906 


from TaTLerR of December 20, must be 


STRATEGY PROBLEM—NO. 3 


Black to play and annihilate red armies (hearts 

and diamonds) in four moves. Show on blank 

coupon plan final position of black armies (clubs 
and spades) 


Solutions of this problem on the special coupon cut cut 

from THE TaTLer of December 27, 1905, must be 

received by the Editor of THe TatTLer (Strategy Com- 
petition) not later than January 15, 1906 


As all problems are for TWO players, each having Two Armies to operate with, the pieces are only given on the plans above 
as Red and Black, and their relative positions are marked—Red Armies with an O, Black Armies with an X. 


“Lhe time for replies to 

the first solution has 
been slightly extended as 
owing to the holidays some 
difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in supplying appli- 
cants with the 1s. complete 


equipment for playing 
“Vee - Cee.” * Wall THE 
TaTLeR readers kindly 


note that the game is now 
obtainable at the majority 
of the bookstalls, but should 
there still be any difficulty 
in getting it they should 
either order through their 
usual bookseller or news- 
agent or send ts. postal 
order to the publisher of 
Tue Tatritrer, Great New 
Street, London, who will 
send it post free by return. 

*“Vee-Cee,” a game of 
strategy for control of the 
railway in time of war, is 
founded on the recognised 
tactics of armies striving 
for possession of a railway 
system passing through their 
field of operations. It will 
be remembered that in both 
the recent wars—our own 
in Africa and the Russo- 
Japanese in Manchuria— 
the control of the railway 
was the object striven for, 
and which once secured 
gave the advantage to the 
army holding it. 

All the Srratecy Pro- 
BLEMS set for solution will 
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The position of the armies are given on 
the plan above, and the Black play to win in 
the five moves as follow:— 
1st move -—Black from M4 over own piece to 

K5, 16, G7, E6 G5, removing Red pieces 


CAMP of HEARTS 


STRATEGY PROBLEM—NO. 4 


Substitute another Red move for any of the Red moves given below which will 
prevent Black winning in the five moves stated below. 
placed in another part of this issue before January 22 


Send 


Red responds G6 to Hs, 
hope of breaking up Bla 


capturing and removing 
Red pieces jumped over. 


answer on coupon 


offering 


3rd move—Black M3 to K6, I5, G6, E5, C2, Ar, 


has the black armies (clubs 
and spades), to fight with 
according to the rules sup- 
plied with each 1s. game. 
£100 worth of valuable 
prizes will be awarded for 
the best solutions of the 
series of problems which 
are now appearing in THE 


TATLER. 

The first prize will be 
one of the best piano- 
players. Readers have 


doubtless noticed that the 
best-known are being 
advertised regularly in THE 
TaTLeR. The prize will 
be selected from one of 
these. The — successful 
competitor’s wishes will be 
studied as far as possible 
in the selection of the 
piano-player as regards 
design and colour, so that 
it may harmonise with his 
piano. To those also 
who take second and _thirc 
places a valuable prize will 
be given, and in the event 


of DIAMONDS 


CAMP 


of a big list of compe- 
titors THe TatLer wil 
award numerous consola- 


tion prizes. 

The Competition began 
in THe Tar_er’s issue o 
December 13 and will enc 
on March 31, 1g06. 

The Editor has securec 
the services of the inventor 
of the game as adjudicator, 
and one of the conditions of 


piece in 
‘s position. 


from board the 


be for two players. One jumped over but, not own pieces. Red responds K8 to J7. the Competition is that 

3 oa : SeneeG h move—Black J5 5. Re oy = 
player-has. thes two. red... fed tesponds Az to\C2, Bs, G6 ] SOU Brace etONs his decision shall. be final 
SanaentT es . 2nd move—Black M2 to K3, I4, outflanking Red responds F5 to Hq to Js. : all $ : relating 
armies (hear ts and dia- and thus capturing the Red piece occupying oth move—Black wins with move J3 to ele matters relating 
monds), the other player Sheffield. Hy4. thereto. 
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THE. TATLER 


Lonpon. 

M* Dear Priscitta,—The determina- 

tion to look forward which seems 
inborn in every healthy human being is 
never so self-evident as in the early days 
of the New Year. “The very birds seem to 
assume a more confident note as if they, 
too, were conscious that there is nothing 
now between us and “the spring of the 
year’ except a few months of abominable 
weather, in which fog, frost, snow, and 
that arch enemy of all things created— 
east wind—may be confidently expected 
to play their parts with: the relentless 
thoroughness one rarely meets with other- 
wise except in a very timid and innocent- 
looking babe. Nevertheless there is a 
brighter outlook in the world of dress 
than for some time past, and the prophets 
are already preparing our minds for gayer 
hues than those which have been worn of 
late. I have secured for myself at sale 
prices some of the most exquisite em- 
broidered laces, for as there is no doubt 
that every woman whose figure pos- 
sesses or can be induced to assume the 
necessary grace of outline will have at 
least one corselet skirt with the softest 
and fussiest of blouse tops and the 
briefest of boleros to complete it for 
street wear, all such dainty remnants 
are bound to find their billet very early 
in Our spring manceuvres. 

There is one welcome develop- 
ment in the world of dress for which 
I for one offer devout and grateful 
thanks, namely, the suppression of the 
once-ubiquitous little bow, a fancy 
which in the last days of its decadence 
showed a positively alarming tendency 
to break out in all sorts of unexpected 
places. In lieu of it we have the fairy 
ring or crescent of wee roses or other 
ilowers fashioned of shaded ribbons or 
of gold or silver tinsel; garlands of 
leaves cunningly contrived from ver- 
dant velvets tied up with knots or bows 
constitute another method of trimming 
equally approved at the moment. 
Flowers—that is, ordinary artificial ones 
—are also being used on gowns this year 
more than they have been for some 
seasons past. 

Amongst other things we are 
all running mad on the subject of 
blue roses whether for gown- 
trimming, for hair orna- 
ments, or on sable or 
chinchilla millinery. 
Newest of all fancies is 


one I saw introduced 
upon a gown of cream 
chiffon velvet the other 
night. It had the dearest 


little bodice pointed in 
front and gauged and 
corded in horizontal lines, 
and fitting the figure like 
a silk stocking. Round 
the bust a massive Greek key design was em- 
broidered in gold, but instead of blazoning 
its full glory to the world it was coyly veiled 
with an old lace berthe showered at wide 
intervals with pale pink rosebuds, the 
edge of the lace being adorned with little 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in lhe Home 


circlets of narrow green leaves with a vein- 
ing of tiny gold beads down the centres. 
The size of the circlets is no bigger than a 
half-crown, and the rather striking green 
of them furnishes just that definite note of 


EMPIRE GOWN 


In grey cashmere with chinchilla bolero trimmed with silver braid and mother-o’-pearl buttons 


colour which an all-ivory gown seems to 
demand in the interests of the wearer 
whose first youth is amongst the much- 
overrated blessings of the past. : 

There seems every evidence that grey 
is to be accorded the full measure of 
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IN 


popularity it deserves for night wear. Quite 
a number of people for whom it is a hope- 
lessly unbecoming shade in broad daylight 
look triumphantly well in it by night, and 
it looks almost equally well in velvet, rich 
supple satins, tulles, or the tribe of semi- 
transparent fabrics which include ninom 
and crépe de chine. Men love it—and 
that really is a consideration, for the can- 
did utterances of brothers and cousins in 
large families are apt to be uncomfortably 
personal. One reason for the masculine 
predilection, I am assured, is that grey 1s 
one of those colours which can only be effec- 
tively expressed in really good materials, 
although with that colossal misunder- 
standing of the feminine point of view 
which is man’s birthright Iam convinéed 
they tell themselves that they like it 
because it is “quiet.” It seems to: 
be a sort of unwritten law in the 
masculine code that it is only the 
expensive article which is showy. 
Could there be a greater fallacy? 
The strange part of it is that the 
normal husband never seems to learn. 
Bills may come and _ bills may go, 
but he goes on for ever cherishing 
his delusions and incidentally paying 
for them. : 
A novel and prophetic note is 
struck by a charming little tailor 
costume in “raspberry” cloth that I 
have lately seen, which 
—— possesses an open - fronted 
bolero with a very high 
collar- band meeting the 
coiffure at the back. In front it is cut 
entirely away ; for the rest it is faced 
with fine white cloth bordered with 
black velvet, the corners being turned 
over almost in the Gladstonian manner. 
Lines of fine black braid applied verti- 
cally to skirt and bolero and neat 
black velvet cuffs to the half-way 
sleeves complete the scheme. % 
A different type of gown equally 
smart is executed in  rose-coloured 
shantung silk. This is made with the 
briefest of boleros fitted to the figure 
and secured just beneath the bust by 
two large silver buttons. A perfectly 
shaped princess skirt plainly panelled in 
front and pleated into the waist else- 
where is carried up to meet the upper 
portion, a mere suspicion of a drapery 
appearing beneath 
in lront, where it is 
caught and con- 
fined by an antique 
silver buckle. 
Speaking of an- 
tiques, nobody has 
such exquisite de- 
signs nor so good 
a variety as the 
-arisian Diamond 
Company, 85, New 
Bond Street. You will get quite a 
wonderful dog - collar for the sum you 


name. I should advise you to have one 
with Louis XV. plaques—they are so 
elegant and most becoming. — Yours. 
DELAMIRA. 
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THE TATLER 


MOTOR SPARKS-WEEK BY WEEK, 


Hell’s Pavement. — The custom — of 

making good resolutions at the beginning 
of the New Year has no doubt been largely 
responsible for the excellent condition of 
the pavement of the nether regions, and it 
is to be regretted that our mundane roads 
could not be so conveniently laid. It is 
believed that in the last few days further 
extensive additions have been 
made to the paving of Hades, 
and “report has it that the 
following’ New Year resolu- 
tions were used for the purpose 
amongst other material :— 
The Surrey police; to abolish traps. Anti- 
motoring magistrates: to give motorists fair 
play. The makers of the ‘ worst-car-on- 
earth": to improve it.. The police time- 
keeper: to buy a reliable watch. The 
scorcher: to moderate his pace. The dust 
fiend: tolay him down and rest. The motor 
"bus: to make less noise. The small boy: 
to cease playing ‘‘ last across.” 


New Trials. — The Auto- 
mobile Club is nothing if not 
enterprising nowadays, and the 
two latest competitions arranged 
by it should arouse much 
interest. These are for lamps 
and speedometers respectively, 
and will be held concurrently 
with the tyre trials in February. 
The lamps will be classified as 
follows: Gas Lamps.—A— 
Generators (including stored gas 
containers) ; B—Lamps (with- 
out generators)—(1) Costing less 
than £3 retail list price; 
(2) costing from £3 to £6 re- 
tail list price ; (3) costing more 
than £6 retail list price. C— 
Self-contained lamps—(1) costing less than 
£5 tetail list price; (2) costing from £5 to 
£9 retail list price ; (3) costing more than 
£9 retail list price. Oil Lamps.—All entries 
in Classes D, E, and F shall be carried on 
cars and run during such part of the tyre 
trials as the club may determine. All 
lamps shall be filled and trimmed once 
a day by the entrant. The classification 
will be: (D) Headlights; (E) Side lamps ; 
(Ff) Tail lamps. 


A 


Points of a Good Lamp.—The club lays 
down certain points which it considers 
are the main ones to be sought in gas 
lamps, and it is of importance to the 
motorist to know what these are. The 
judges will take into consideration the 
following points: (a) Candle-power of 
the central beam of the 
lamp per cubic ft. of gas 
consumed per hour; 
(b) distribution of light 
over an angle of 35 deg. 
in a horizontal plane 
[N.B.—The ideal dis- 
tribution of light will be 
taken to be that giving 
a uniform intensity of 
illumination along the 
hedges bordering a 20 ft. 
road from a point 10 yd. 
in front of the lamp to 
the maximum distance 
of effective  illumina- 
tion]; (c) non-tarnishing 
of reflector; (d) free- 
dom from fracture of 
exposed glass under atmospheric condi- 
tions; (e) cost of replacing front glass 
and its liability to fracture; (f) quality 
of construction and of attachment fittings ; 
(g) ease of cleaning reflector, lens, and 
burners, and of renewing filters (if any) ; 
(h) general appearance and ease of clean- 
ing exterior; (i) price; (k) condition of 
lamp after trial. 


The Oil Lamp.—In the case of oil 
lamps the judges will consider the follow- 
ing points: (a) Candle- power of the 
central beam of the lamp; (b) time of 
burning with one filling of the reservoir ; 
(c) ease of filling, trimming, and lighting; 
(d) attachment of reservoir to lamp (where 
reservoir is detachable) with reference to 


SHOOTING CAR SPECIALLY FITTED FOR THE KING 


The Duke of Portland's 28-h.p. Darracq in which his Majesty went 


shooting at Welbeck recently 


security of attachment and prevention of 
leakage ; (e) device for raising and lowering 
wick, and means for locking it; (f) non- 
tarnishing of reflector ; (g) quality of con- 
struction and of attachment fittings; 
(h) general appearance and ease of clean- 
ing; (j) freedom from fracture of glass 
under atmospheric conditions ; (k) absence 
of defects observed during road test, with 


ABINGER’S NEW 20-H,P. G.C.V. LANDAULETTE—1906 TYPE 


The carriagework is by Hooper and Co. 


special reference to continued burning in 
a high wind and when jolted; (I) con- 
dition of lamp after trial; (m) price; 
(1) means afforded to driver for ascer- 
taining if the tail lamp be alight in 
Class F; (0) adaptability, in Class F, 
to the purpose of illuminating the 
number-plate without unduly projecting 
behind it. 
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Speedometer Trials.—The speedometers 
entered for the trial will be chosen from 
stock by the club and will be fitted to 
the cars running in the tyre trials. These 
speedometers must be fitted with a mileage 
recorder, and the following points, intey 
alia, will be taken into account when 
making the awards: (a) Accuracy ; 
(b) durability; (c) the effect of 
reversing the car on the subse- 
quent accuracy of the instru- 
ment; (d) price; (e) rapidity of 
response to variations of speed ; 
(f) simplicity of construction and 
attachment; (g) steadiness of 
reading. The instrument ad- 
judged to be the most meri- 
torious, provided there are at 
least three entries, will receive 
the club’s gold medal, and the 
second best, provided there are 
at least six entries, will receive 
the club’s silver medal. A 
certificate of performance will 
be issued'to each competitor. 


King Edward’s Shooting Car. 
— During his recent sojourn with 
the Duke and Duchess of Port- 
land the King went shooting 
over the extensive pheasant 
preserves at Welbeck in one of 
the ducal motor cars—a 28-h.p. 
Darracq—that had been spe- 
cially fitted for his convenience 
Originally constructed to accom- 
modate five passengers, the seats 
were removed and a rotary chair 
was placed in the centre of the 
tonneau and a gun rack attached 
to the back of the driver's seat. 
The whole back of the car was made to 
hinge open, as shown in the accompanying 
picture, for the convenience of the loader. 
On each occasion the King was driven up 
to the various beats and enjoyed the sport 
without leaving the revolving chair, which 
enabled him to turn and mark his birds 
with ease. ‘The ingenious arrangement 
was the work of Mr. Andrew Hunter, chief 
engineer to the duke, and after the sport 


the King expressed his great delight 
with the car and said he had found 


it very convenient, much more so than 
the pony carriage which he has used on 
previous ocCa- 
sions. This is the 
first time a motor 
car has been used 
for pheasant- 
shooting and isa 
royal example 
that will doubt- 
less be extensively 
imitated. 


Automatic 
Starters. — Con- 
siderable interest 
is being taken in 
the devices re- 
cently brought 
out in France to 
enable the driver 
to start the motor 
without leaving 
his seat, and ina 
trial held last 
week in Paris 
eleven contrivances were tested. The first 
prize was divided betweén the Mors and 
the Cinogene starters, the first of which is 
a kind of carburetter that- enables the 
driver to pump an explosive mixture of 
air and petrol into the motor; the 
Cinogene, on the other hand, works an 
auxiliary motor by means of carbonic 
acid gas. IRs JER ok 
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The Well-dressed Woman-—Notes at Random. 


A Trio of Paris Hats are depicted on 
this page, that on the extreme left fbeing 
of soft white satin bound with a gold 
gauze ribbon, the crown and the medal- 
lions on the brim being of gold embroi- 
dery interspersed with paillettes ; a magni- 
ficent white feather and sweeping spray 
complete it. The chinchilla toque dn the 
centre is chiefly remarkable for its graceful 
outline and the three charming “chin- 
chilla” tips, the delicate markings of the 
fur being perfectly reproduced. Extremely 
new in shape is the Rose du Barri felt hat 
sketched on the right. It is trimmed with 
a sweeping plume of cock’s feathers dyed 
to match, quantities of soft glacé ribbon 
of the same shade filling in the side, where 
the brim is lifted coquettishly from the 
head. An autique paste buckle clips the 
brim at the same side and holds the 
feathers in place. 


What Frenchwomen are Wearing.—The 
smart Parisienne has adopted the neatest 
of fur cravats, adorned, however, with 
unique ornaments either in the shape of 
buttons, tassels, or other accessories as being 
more in keeping with smart afternoon and 
visiting gowns than the ordinary stole or 
scarf of fur. Three are illustrated in our 
sketch, namely, a sealskin cravat with 
rounded ends frilled with soft creamy lace 
and studded with handsome steel buttons. 
The second shows the popular admixture 
of chinchilla and ermine, tortoiseshell 
buttons and grey silk tassels completing 
this charming design, which is fastened by 
tying in a single knot across the bust. 
Thirdly, there is an exquisite confection in 
gathered chiffon with three slender strap- 
pings of ermine, the rounded ends being 
heavily fringed with tails. White satin 
rosettes with silver centres form a pretty 
finish in front. 

The Wearin’ o’ the Green.—The popu- 


larity of green during the autumn season 
leadS one to expect its renewal in the 


SPRIGGED NET BLOUSE 


White velvet strappings, tie and yoke of Valenciennes lace 


lighter and more springlike shades in the 
near future. The French fancy for green 
in connection with chinchilla is instanced 
in a tiny chinchilla turban adorned with 
a couple of exquisitely curved green 
ospreys. For night wear 
there is no lovelier colour 
than a certain lettuce or 
apple shade with a pro- 
nounced “greenery - yal- 
lery ” tinge which is frankly 
hideous by day, for which 
reason no wise woman ever 
buys her evening frocks by 
anything but artificial 
light. 


The Latest Fact about 
Belts is that the appearance 
of the Empire gown, prin- 
cess robe, and corselet skirt 


has bereft them of their 
erstwhile importance. 
Nevertheless, while. the 


blouse remains the 
belt must always 
be one of the more 
urgent of minor 
considerations. 
The swathed belt, 
however, has had 
its day—and toa 
large majority of 
women it was 
nothing if not 
trying. The steel- 
studded silk elas- 
tic with” ‘very . Ss 
heavy steel Or paris HATS AND THE 
oxidised mounts 
are amongst the 
most fashionable as they are the most 
costly. They keep the slim, flat effect 
which is nowadays essential extremely 
well, and if judiciously shaped are dis- 
tinctly helpful to the woman whose girth 
is beginning to disturb her sleep o’ nights. 
Very pretty are the new two- 
Strand belts of silken  galon, 
studded at intervals with jewelled 
medallions or possibly with cir- 
clets and motifs of dull gold 
passementerie. Gold and _ silver 
belts of the best type have dull 
brocaded grounds embroidered in 
relief art pastel colourings. 


The Japanese Craze has 
brought us exquisite and unex- 
pected touches of embroidery on 
dinner dresses and tea gowns. 
The Japanese tea coat, with 
pleated back and sleeves wonder- 
fully and fearfully made, expressed 
insilk of wonderful colouring and 
design, soltly suggestive of the 
barbaric splendours of the East 
translated into the atmosphere of 


the modern drawing-room, 1s 
another popular fad of the 
moment. 


Old-world Silks.—Quaint but 
extremely beautiful are the sub- 
stantial old-world silks known as 
poult de soic, which are once again 
making a bid for popular favour. 
A beautiful example well worth 
its guinea a yard is patterned 
with a blurred sweet pea design 
reproducing in a wonderful 
manner the vivid softness of 
those ephemeral summer flowers. 
In addition there is an embossed 
design in gold and silver thread, 
giving an air of great magni- 
ficence to the fabric. 
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-For Sweet Seventeen.—Happily the- 
débutante has realised the folly of dressing 
in frocks which rival the magnificence of 
her mother’s or of the still young and 
popular maiden aunt who is enjoying her 


seventeenth 
season. Al- 
though the 


sun-ray 
pleated skirt 
has been 
practically 
worn to a 
rag, there is 
still nothing 
prettier for 
a young girl’s dancing frock. A sweetly 
simple little model I saw on a_ pretty 
débutante recently was of palest rose-pink 
crystalline, the skirt plainly pleated and 
bordered by an infinitesimal ruche of the 
same material. The bodice was of the 
bébé order with the tiniest of tuckers run in, 
and a charming belt of rose-pink tafletas, 
crossing back and front and curving up- 
wards in two horns finished with a flower- 
shaped rosette, was an extremely pretty 
finish. The sleeves were pulls and finished 
by a little double frill of the pleated 
crystalline. : 


Aids to Hand Embroidery.—Our grand- 
mothers and great-aunts must have been 
endowed with the patience of a Penelope 
judging by the wonderful amount of plain 
sewing and embroidery they seem to have 
perpetrated in addition to numerous other 
housewilely and domestic pursuits. The 
twentieth-century worker, however, is only. 
too glad to accept any aid to quick 
effects, which are supplied in the form of 
ready - gathered ribbons, easily applied 
motifs, and the vast array of gimps and 
galons which play so important a part 
in the elaboration of up-to-date wearing 
apparel and such domestic details as table 
centres, covers, and screens. A new em- 
broidery ribbon is of shaded China silks 
and has a wee frill set on either edge 
in the manner of the sill elastic utilised 
for smart garters. 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—Monday, January 8, and Monday, January 22 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, January 9, and Tuesday, January 23 
Pay Days—Thursday. January 11, and Thursday, January 25 
Consols—Thursday, January 4 


Bank Rate, Four per Cent. 


Money Outlook.—Money movements lately have become so 
complex that even the most astute broker is unable to fore- 
shadow them with any degree of. certainty. International 
politics continue to upset the most careful calculations. The 
prospect of continued unrest and anxiety in Europe renders it 
unusually hazardous to indulge in the gentle art of anticipation. 
It is possible, however, to form some idea of the future course of 
money. Any ease Caused by the disbursement of the Govern- 
ment dividends and the repayment of the Argentine Funding 
Loan will doubtless be offset by the maturing of the large 
amount of January bills, estimated at nine millions. The 
average rates for bills and money will probably be kept 
well up to the mark during the current month, but surplus 
supplies may be abundant this week. During February and 
March the usual heavy inflow of taxes 
and revenue will prevent any sustained 
ease. In April, however, further divi- 
dends will be disbursed and stringency 
is not likely to be experienced till the 
autumn, when the harvest demands will 
have to be satisfied. : 

Possibly a large amount of Russian 
money may be transferred to London 
and alter materially the money position 
in the early part of the year. If the 
present political malaise continues the 
year’s financial record will probably 
be punctuated by large movements of 
capital brought about by the action 
of the various money centres, which 
will endeavour to adapt their arrange- 
ments to suit political conditions. On 
the other hand, if foreign affairs change 
for the better the year should witness 
exceptional ease. Money has steadily 
accumulated owing to the Russian dis- 
turbances, and the bulk is still locked 
up. A favourable turn in Russian 
affairs would probably loosen the 
purse-strings. In short, the money 
horizon is clouded, and little reliance 
can be placed on prospects for more 
than a few weeks at a stretch. 


The Advent of 1906.—The final 
account of 1905 was not in favour of 
the bulls, but the new account has 
made a promising start. The New 
Year has been ushered in under more 
cheerful conditions, and hopes of a , 


general advance in values have been 
revived. But for Russia the outlook 
would be as bright as a spring day. 
Home, Canadian, and Foreign Rails 
continue to benefit from a run of excellent traffics, while a dis- 
tinctly better feeling has asserted itself in the Foreign market, the 
reassuring Russian news having helped to restore confidence in 
Paris. he speculative fever in Wall Street is rising irresistibly 
despite the flurry in money. Unions at 1544, Steel Common at 
44%, and the Preferred at 109 have all established fresh records. 
An extensive option business has been done in the last-mentioned 
stocks, and about 5 per cent. has been paid for the call to the 
end of 1906. It is believed that the Corporation's earnings will 
probably admit of a dividend distribution on the common after 
the midsummer quarter. Our Yankee cousins are undoubtedly 
enjoying a period of prosperity, but the fresh burst of speculative 
activity, which is merely a bait thrown out by the powerful 
financial groups with a view to attracting the public, calls for 
caution. The bear account is of small dimensions, and stocks 
are steadily passing into weaker hands. 


Rich Discovery in the Anaconda.—One of the features of the 
moment is the extraordinary outburst in copper stocks, and their 
rapid advance is due principally to the unprecedented advance in 
the metal which is quoted at the high level of £79 12s. 6d. per ton. 
The manipulation in American copper shares is attributed to 
the Standard Oil party, and Anacondas in particular have 
advanced in sensational fashion. The shares were as low as 
5x early in rg05 but they have since rapidly advanced to 141%. 
The increased dividend of 87} cents per share together with 
the news of a valuable strike in the mine have attracted buyers, 
while the upward movement apparently has been accelerated 


AMERICAN BREWERIES 
Mr. Robert Milburn 
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by a bear squeeze. The discovery of a new vein which runs 
for 2,000 ft. through the Raven ground and into the Mountain 
Con mine of the Anaconda company appears to have been 
discovered some time ago, but the facts were not allowed to 
leak out. The vein is stated to be from 5 to Io ft. wide, 
averaging 5 per cent. of copper, 30 oz. of silver, and $8 
of gold to the ton. The strike has caused a flutter in other 
copper camps and preparations for extensive development work 
are being made. Boston Copper shares have been as high as 
74 but have since reacted to 6%, while Spassky, to which 
attention was drawn in THe Tatier of December 13, have since 
gained nearly £1 at 61%. 


Broken Hills Still Booming.—Dealings in Broken Hill mines 
continue active, and the fact that the majority of buyers have 
taken their shares off the market makes the position more secure. 
Despite profit-taking prices have established new high records. 
The rise is based partly on the prospect of a material advance 
in lead this year, the price being talked up to £25 per ton. 
Broken Hill Proprietary, which were no better than 41s. in 1905, 
have since risen to about 312; the shares of Block 10 have 
come up from 4 to 58, and Block 14 from 3% to 1%. The 
consumption of lead is expected to outstrip the increasing 
output from the Barrier Range, and the market foreshadows 
still higher values. 

Kaffirs and Chinese Labour.—Kaffirs 

have recovered “somewhat from the 
shock occasioned by the Goyvernment’s 
drastic action in regard to Chinese 
labour, but the suspense is gradually 
killing the market, and any improve- 
ment is speedily wiped out by fresh 
liquidation. Dealers, however, are 
hopeful of the early establishment of a 
representative Transvaal Legislature. 
The gold-mining industry is the back- 
_bone of South Africa, and was never in 
a more satisfactory state. Leaving 
aside political issues, the economic 
aspect of the question is one that must 
play a prominent part in determining 
the future of the Transvaal. The im- 
portance of the industry may be gauged 
by the dividends paid to thousands of 
shareholders, the distributions for the 
six months to December, 1904, amount- 
ing to £1,910,000; to June, 1905, 
£ 2,050,000; and to December, 1905, 
£2,845,000. The current six months 
should show a further increase, as hun- 
dreds of extra stamps will be running. 


American Brewery Shares——On the 
whole, the investor in the Ordinary 
shares of American brewery companies 
has had little cause to be pleased with 
his venture—I am speaking, of course, 
of those American breweries whose 
shares have been brought over to this 
country for British consumption. Some 
sixteen years ago flotations of this class 
of company followed one another in 
rapid succession, and the promises of 
the prospectuses were rosy indeed. 
No useful end will be served by 
cataloguing the disappointments that followed, but at the 
present time there seems to be a fair prospect that the long- 
suffering shareholder may receive some reward for all his 
patience. This appears to be especially the case with the St. 
Louis Breweries, Ltd., the Ordinary shareholders of which have 
received no dividend since the 4 percent. paid in December, 
1898, following upon 6 per cent. for each of the two years 
ended with September, 1897. The paid-up capital of this 
company is £1,800,000 in equal amounts of Ordinary and 8 
per cent. cumulative Preference shares of £10. On the latter 
dividend payments have been irregular for the past six years, 
but thanks to recent substantial instalments of arrears there is 
now a balance of only 14s. per share standing in the way of the 
resumption of Ordinary dividends. 

The profits for the past twelve months were considerably in 
excess of those of any similar period since 1897, and the increase 
would have been still more marked had not. the newly- 
appointed governor of St. Louis in April last suddenly put 
into force a Sunday-closing Act, which although it had been 
on the statute book for about fifty years had never before been 
enforced except on a few occasions when the wirepullers 
wanted to bring political influence to bear upon the voters. 
It is suggested that the governor thus enforced the law for no 
other reason than to gain fresh personal notoriety in a direction 
in which he was already distinguished, for as circuit attorney 
he made a name by prosecuting the boodling municipal officials 
of the city. The net effect of his action was that the company 
in which so many English investors are interested suffered a 
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loss in sales to the extent 
of some 80,000 barrels 
while the profits were pre- 
judiced to the extent of 
£15,000, and this without 
in any way improving the 
morals of the place, since 
the frequenters of the 
saloons were driven to 
clubs, where they bought 
spirits instead of beer. 

The £10 Ordinary shares 
of the St. Louis Breweries, 
Ltd., can now be bought 
in the niarket at about 
17s. 6d. apiece, and at 
this price they would seem 
to be a fair speculative 
lock-up, since prospects of 
their return to the dividend 
list are, as I have already 
indicated, not so very 
remote. My cartoonist this 
week has sent me an im- 
pression of Mr. Robert 


Milburn, the chairman of the St. Louis Company, and _ the 
director most specially identified in this country with the American 
brewing group. He is chairman as well of the Bartholomay, 
the City of Chicago, the Derver Uni‘ed, and the San Francisco 


Breweries Com- 
panies, ventures 1n 
which some three 
millions of British 
capital are em- 
barked. He is, 
furthermore, a 
director of the 
Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., 
and chairman of 
John Moir and 
Son, Ltd., the pre- 
served food manu- 
facturers, and of 
Pintsch’s. Patent 
Lighting | Com- 
pany, which earns 
big dividends out 
of its patents for 
illuminating rail- 
way Carriages. 


British North 
Borneo.—It is well 
within the range 
of probability that 
the coming~ year 
will see a marked 
improvement in 
the fortunes of the 
British North 

3orneo Company, 
an undertaking 


incorporated by royal charter some quarter of a century ago to 
take oyer territorial and sovereign rights over some 31,000 
square miles of the northern portion of the island of Borneo, 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO—A NATIVE FAIR 


THE SULTAN OF SOOLOO ON A VISIT TO THE ACTING GOVERNOR OF BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
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coast. As a result about 
joo miles of telegraph and 
some 120 miles of railway 
have been constructed, and 
the intention is to carry 
the railway across to Cowie 
Harbour on the east coast, 
where there is coal in 
course of development. Be- 
sides tapping this coalfield, 
the extension will open up 
Over 2,000,000 acres of fer- 
tile land,tthe greater portion 
covered with vast virgin 
forests containing millions 
of tons of timber, large 
quantities of rattan, and a 
considerable — amount of 
indigenous rubber and 
gutta-percha. Last year 
the company secured an 
increased revenue of some 
£15,000 over that of 1903, 
and a similar rate of 
advance is expected in 


respect of 1905, which brought in a special plum in the shape 
of 100,000 £r fully-paid founders’ shares of the British Borneo 
Exploration Company allotted as the _purchase price of a 
concession to work minerals. 


The [Explora- 
tion Company is 
already working 
upon enormous 
deposits of man- 
ganese and iron 
ore, and it expects 
to be in a position 
to begin shipping 
in about three 
months’ time. It 
has already sold 
in advance 18,000 
tons of manganese 
at a price which 
should show a 
profit of about 
£20,000, while the 
output for 1906, 
estimated at 
30,000 tons, has 
also been sold in 
advance. In the 
opinion of Mr. W. 
C. Cowie, the 
managing direc- 
tor, the man- 
ganese deposits 
alone should even- 
tually be worth 
many _ millions 
sterling, and 
millions of tons 
of excellent coal 
have been proved 
to exist in the 


Cowie Harbour district, so that the territory has all the elements 
for the creation of a great steel and iron producing centre. Of 
the company’s vegetable possibilities the principal at present is 


granted in perpetuity in 1877 by the Sultans of Brunei and the extension of the cultivation of tobacco, sago, and rubber. 


Sooloo. The efforts of the 
company during its early 
years were devoted -almost 
exclusively to the estab 
lishment of an organised 
system of government, 
which was recognised as 
an essential preliminary to 
the introduction of inde- 
pendent capital for plant- 
ing and other purposes. 
This still involves the 
maintenance of an exten- 
sive military police. 

At the end of the last 
century companies with an 
aggregate capital of about 
one million had taken up 
land for the cultivation of 
tobacco and other  pro- 
ducts, and fresh capital 
was then raised for the 
extension of the small rail- 
way line along the west 
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British North Borneo £1 
shares are selling in the 
market just over par, and 
they represent one of those 
speculative lock-up invest- 
ments which commend 
themselves to a large class 
of capitalists. The buyer to- 
day comes in on the ground 
floor alter twenty-five years’ 
exploitation at other peo- 
ple’s expense. The annual 
accounts are submitted in 
July. For the seven years 
to 1904 an annual dividend 
of 2 percent. has been paid, 
but the company is now 
entering upon a new era 
with the development of 
its mineral resources, and 
for that reason the results 
of the past must not be 
accepted as any criterion 
in regard to the future. 
REGINALD GEARD. 


